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NAHUM CAPEN, LL.D. 
TT? organization of Dr. Capen is re- | ticulars. Physiologically, he is fine- 
markable in several important par-' grained and compact. He has a pre- 
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dominance of the Mental temperament, 
the brain and nervous system being large 
and exceedingly fine in quality. This 
constitutes him at once sensitive and 
susceptible, and gives him a hunger for 
knowing, appreciating, enjoying, realiz- 
ing whatever belongs to scholarship, in- 
vestigation, and mental acquisition. 

He has also a good share of the Motive 
or bilious temperament, which imparts a 
love of action, a spirit of working, a te- 
nacity of endurance for continued effort, 
and toughness under trials and hardships. 
Thus he has, through the Mental or nerv- 
ous temperament, a studious, thoughtful, 
investigating, and philosophical spirit; 
and this being sustained by the enduring 
temperament, renders him a persistent 
thinker and worker, and although he has 
sometimes over-worked, his quality of 
constitution has been such as to sustain 
nim in more effort than most men of 
stronger appearance would have been able 
to endure. Men may desire to study, to 
write, to speak, but may lack the tempera- 
mental quality to sustain them, and they 
thus lose the spirit of effort because they 
lack the power to sustain them in it. Our 
subject would show enduring power as a 
marked quality. His hair is firm and 
strong, though not coarse, and being 
originally dark, is in harmony with the 
temperament most often found with dark 
hair. 

He is naturally very sprightly and act- 
ive bodily; quick in movement, prompt 
in action, and remarkable for accuracy in 
every motion. 

He has a thinker’s breadth and scope 
of mind; the forehead is massive and 
amply developed in the lower part as well 
as in the upper part, the one configura- 
tion giving perception of facts and de- 
tails, the other imparting the philosophi- 





cal power to co-ordinate facts and particu- 
lars, and refer them to their ultimate 
result. As a fact-gatherer he has few 
equals, and he remembers the knowledge 
that he thus acquires, so that it is clear 
and fresh in his mind after a score of 
years. 

The organs which are devoted to anal- 
ysis and logic, to the criticism and com- 
prehensive philosophy of subjects have 
evidently grown within the last twenty 
years. Wehave before us a fine steel en- 
graving made of him when he was about 
fifty, which shows more development of 
perception than of reflection, whereas 
his head to-day shows that the reasoning 
organs, and those along the upper side- 
head which tend to combine, invent, co- 
ordinate, and study the relation of facts 
and principles, have been more developed 
of late years. 

His large Constructiveness and Ideali- 
ty, working together, have enabled him 
to do much of the work which he has 
performed in reference to an improved 
system of education, and other subjects 
which require one to walk in untrodden 
paths and develop new subjects. 

His large Benevolence gives him a 
spirit which is comprehensive, generous, 
and liberal. He is specially well de- 
veloped in those mental faculties which 
appreciate and enjoy the study of human 
nature; and these give one a relish for 
biography, in which department of litera- 
ture he has become distinguished. These 
elements led him to study and appreciate 
the new mental philosophy as taught by 
his friend Dr. Spurzheim, whose biogra- 
pher he became, and who was the pub- 
lisher of the earlier works in this country 
on the new philosophy of mind. 

The entire top-head shows ample de- 
velopment, indicating strong Firmness, 
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which is one of the most distinguishing 
traits of his character; it reveals also 
Conscientiousness, which gives life the 
savor of justice and integrity. His Hope, 
Reverence, and Spirituality are all amply 
developed, which render him youthful in 
old age, and impart freshness to his plans 
and his workings ; and though he has the 
ripeness of age and large experience, his 
mind acts with a vigor and hopefulness, 
as if there were to be no termination to 
its work. 

He is very orderly, systematical, practi- 
cal, and a critic of facts, qualities, and 
things. He has artistic taste, and 
might have succeeded well in drawing 
and modeling. His Constructiveness 
would have helped him as an engineer 
had the channel of his 
thought been in that direction. 

He has Caution enough to render him 
prudent, guarded, and safe in his coun- 
sels and conduct, but he will show a confi- 


or inventor, 


dence in the value of a cause that will 
laugh at loss or danger; what ought to 
succeed, he is willing to work for, whether 
he attains triumph, or simply leaves a 
record of good effort in the right direc- 
tion for the encouragement of others. 
He has a social nature which wins for 
him friends, renders him loyal to those 
he loves, and enables him to keep their 
memory fresh long after their career is 
closed; he thus possesses the spirit and 
talent which a good biographer requires, 
combining strong affection and an excel- 
lent memory, with a keen appreciation 
of the qualities of character and the liter- 
ary ability to set forth his thoughts. His 
power as a biographer is rarely equaled. 
He has the talent for science, a kind of 
mathematical sense which leads him to 
-desire demonstration in everything he at- 
tempts; he wants to put the argument 





beyond the reach of cavil, and he has a 
wonderful method of making himself 
clearly understood on topics in the treat- 
ment of which most people are involved 
and wanting in definiteness. 

He has the power to be a vigorous 
thinker and a forcible writer. His Lan- 
guage is large enough to make him 
scholarly in that direction, and has an ad- 
mirable facility for making his thoughts 
shine forth distinctly and clearly. 

He has not enough Self-esteem, which 
has given him a hesitancy about assum- 
ing as prominent a place as his talents 
and worth would warrant; consequently 
his character and talent have been mani- 
fested in channels more quiet and less 
conspicuous, and with results more con- 
fined to the knowledge of thinkers than 
known to the general public; hence, while 
he has aimed to work for humanity at 
large, he has done it in a noiseless way, 
like those who frame laws and plan 
schemes for education which may be in- 
dicated and enforced by others who win 
the recognition rightfully belonging to the 


-originator, and to the worthy few who 


have been his coadjutors. He has done the 
work of a thousand men in the direction 
of education, while others, following his 
thought and guided by his sagacity, 
have won the recognition that rings 
around the world. 


NaHUM CAPEN was born in Canton, 
Norfolk Co., Mass., April 1, 1804. His 
ancestors were among the earliest set- 
tlers of Dorchester, and among the largest 
land-holders in the counties of Norfolk, 
Plymouth, and Bristol, and are supposed 
to be the progenitors of all bearing the 
name of Capen in New England, if not in 
the United States. His father Andrew 
Capen was “a quiet citizen, an independ- 
ent thinker, and a true gentleman,” dying 
June 1, 1846, and at the age of eighty- 
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nine. His mother died three years before, 
at the age of seventy-three. 

When comparatively young Mr. Capen 
undertook matters of study and thought 
which required much research and intel- 
lectual maturity. Asa student he wasa 
leader among his fellows. At the age of 
nineteen he wrote out “ Plutarch’s Lives,” 
with notes upon each according as his 
reading suggested. He had chosen the 
medical profession as a pursuit while a 
mere boy, and before attaining his ma- 
jority had commenced its study with Dr. 
Robert Capen, his eldest brother. But 
he was compelled to give it up on account 
of ill health, and engage in a more active 
pursuit. 

At the age of twenty-one he commenced 
business as publisher and bookseller in 
Boston, with a branch in Concord. N. 
H. His firm, Marsh, Capen & Lyon, 
and its successor, Marsh, Capen, Lyon 
& Webb, were well known forty years 
ago for enterprise and connection with 
distinguished authors. In business re- 


lations Mr. Capen was an independent 


critic, not hesitating to advise authors 
according to his best judgment. He was 
selected by Hawthorne to read his first 
manuscript, which was published anon- 
ymously. When Washington Irving 


submitted to him his “ Life and Times of* 


Mahomet,” he reluctantly told him that 
he had not redeemed his title, and advised 
him to re-write the volume, being unwil- 
ling to take profit in publishing a book 
that would lessen the standing of so well- 
known an author. 

Irving pleasantly replied that he was 
too old and too lazy todo that. When 
the work was published some years later, 
the title was altered so as to conform to 
the contents. Other distinguished writers 
prepared works which were published by 
Mr. Capen’s firm, among them Edward 
Everett, Dr. Bigelow, Judge Story, Prof. 
Silliman, Miss Sedgewick, Mrs. Stowe, 
Prof. Dunglison, Dr. Andrew Combe, 
George Combe, Professor Elliotson, and 
Bulwer. Mr.Capen himself early began the 
study of science, politics, and literature. 
At the age of eighteen he had arranged a 





course in which he adopted the example 
of Franklin both in study and in experi- 
ment, feeling that whatever Franklin in- 
vestigated was matter worthy of special 
consideration. So he looked into electric- 
ity, microscopy,’ and other departments 
of physics. He also became deeply inter-- 
ested in metaphysics and theology. The 
fruits of his studies appeared from time 
to time in treatises, most of which were 
published anonymously. One book in par- 
ticular, entitled the “Mental Guide, a 
Compend of the first principles of meta- 
physics and a System of attaining an easy 
and correct method of thought and style 
in composition based upon the analysis 
of the human mind,” was complimented 
by William Wirt and others who were 
not aware of its authorship. 

In 1836 he delivered the last of a course 
of lectures, it being on the different 
systems of metaphysics, and explaining 
that of Phrenology. For several years he 
had been interested in the study of an- 
thropology, and devoted a good deal of 
time to its investigation, and it was while 
thus engaged that Dr. Spurzheim visited 
America and drew his attention to the 
science of Phrenology. Soon after the 
arrival of Spurzheim in Boston, in 1832, 
Mr. Capen made himself known to the 
distinguished philosopher and so favora- 
bly impressed him that Dr. Spurzheim 
made Mr.Capen a confidential friend, com- 
mitting to him the keeping of his funds. 
When Spurzheim died, after his short but 
brilliant career in Boston, Mr. Capen had 
in his hands several thousand dollars be- 
longing to him, as well as valuable papers 
and other personal effects. At Mr. Ca- 
pen’s request a committee was appointed 
by the friends and admirers of the de- 
ceased savant to take charge of this prop- 
erty. Hon. John Pickering, Dr. Nathan- 
iel Bowditch, and Mr. T. W. Ward, with 
other gentlemen, were constituted such 
committee, and through them the money 
and property of Spurzheim were trans- 
mitted to his heirs in Germany. 

A biography of this great phrenologist 
was prepared by Mr. Capen and pub- 
lished as an Introduction to a new edition 
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of Spurzheim’s “ Phrenology in Connec- 
tion with the Study of Physiognomy.” 
This biography was very highly approved 
by foreign Quarterlies. He also wrote the 
“Life of Dr. Gall,” and edited his works 
translated from the French, in six vol- 
umes. He edited likewise Spurzheim’s 
works on “Education,” “ Phrenology,” 
“Insanity,” and Dr. Combe’s treatise on 
the same subject, and also “ Annals of 
Phrenology,” in two volumes. It is proper 
to state here that Dr. Samuel G. Howe, 
well known for his philanthropical work 
in New England, was influenced by Mr. 
Capen in taking up the study of man, es- 
pecially as treated from the phrenologi- 
-cal point of view. 

In 1832 a phrenological society was or- 
ganized in Boston, mainly through the 
efforts of Dr. Howe and Mr. Capen, the 
Rev. John Pierpont being the first presi- 
dent, Dr. Howe the corresponding secre- 
tary, and Mr. Capen the recording secre- 
tary. In 1835 he visited Europe for the 


purpose of making contracts with leading 


authors for advance copies of their works 
for re-publication in America. He was 
very successful, although the equitable 
rights of his firm were not respected by 
American publishers generally. 

While in Europe he visited many institu- 
tions, educational, penal, charitable, and 
otherwise, and became acquainted with 
many of the most eminent representatives 
of science and literature, like Sir Charles 
Bell, Sir Astley Cooper, Dr. Arnot, Prof. 
Eliotson, Cobden, Dr. Chalmers, George 
Combe, Prof. Wilson, Dr. Combe, Arago, 
Broussais, Fossati, and Vimont. On his 
return he prepared an extended essay on 
education with plans for a model school. 
His views were received with approbation 
by some of the most distinguished men of 
the country; and although sufficient in- 
terest was taken in his system to secure 
articles of incorporation, it proceeded no 
further. He did not, however, lose his 
interest in the cause of education, as it 
occupied a good deal of his time from 
1838 to 1846, and he aided the movement 
which resulted in the formation of the 
Board of Education and the system of 





Normal schools which have given Massa- 
chusetts so high a position. 

He strongly favored at an early time 
(1835),the passage of an international copy- 
right law, as a publisher,being almost alone 
in the matter; sending in 1844 a memorial 
to Congress, and letters to Daniel Web- 
ster and Henry Clay on the subject. He 
was true to his convictions as set forth in 
this memorial, and was the first pub- 
lisher in the United States to propose to 
pay a premium to foreign living authors. 

The science of Government has been a 
branch of study to which he has devoted 
a great part of his time since 1846; and 
since 1850 his literary efforts have been 
given almost exclusively to the prepara- 
tion of a history of democracy, so that 
his pen has been, for thirty years, con- 
tributory in one sense or another to 
that purpose. He edited the Massachu- 
setts State Record for five years, viz: from 
1847 to 1851; made up the “Record of 
Inventive Genius” of the country from 
the statistics of the Patent Office, from 
1790 to 1849. This was printed by the 
Government. He also prepared “Out- 
lines of U. S. Census Board,” 1849. 

In 1848 he wrote and published the 
“Republic of the United States,” in 
which he discussed the affairs of Mexico 
and the justice of the war against that 
country. In politics and in political con- 
viction he has been a Democrat from the 
first, and closely associated with promi- 
nent statesmen and others of that type. 
In the last-named volume he set forth 
very earnestly his views upon the nature 
of the American Union, in one place 
saying: “Its duration can not be meas- 
ured by man ; the combined action of ene- 
mies without and the assaults of party 
spirits within, can have no tendency but 
to develop new energies and to add new 
strength. It may rise in its grandeur and 
might for centuries to come; have its 
periods of growth and decay, its blessings 
and its troubles, but its changes can be 
only those of progress. Dissolution may 
be discussed, threatened, and possibly 
even attemptéd, but every discussion will 
increase the knowledge of the indispensa- 
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ble necessity of union; every threat will 
add to the zeal of its friends, and every 
effort to subvert it will create new safe- 
guards for its protection and perpetuity. 
The physical world in its variety, and the 
mental world in its unity, encircle its 
boundaries and centralize its interests. 
The dissolution of such a Union is a 
moral impossibility.” 

In regard to the subject of slavery he 
agreed with the expressed views of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Franklin. He 
was in favor of its burial whenever it 
could be accomplished, and not violate 
the Constitution or endanger the Union. 
At an early period he advised Mr. Cal- 
houn and others of the South to lead the 
anti-slavery cause. 

In 1861 he wrote an extended letter to 
the Hon. Peter Cooper who asked his 
opinion in respect to the Union. This 
letter was published in a pamphlet and 
extensively circulated. Itstitle was “ The 
Indissoluble Nature of the American 
Union.” 

Soon after Mr. Buchanan’s elevation to 
the Presidency, Mr. Capen was appointed 
Postmaster at the city of Boston and en- 
tered upon the discharge of his official 
duties October, 1857. He at once set 
about the making of such reforms and 
improvements as appeared to him to be 
demanded by the times; taking his cue 
from the wants of the public as made 
known to him, in answer to a circular 
letter inviting all to make such sugges- 
tions as might be deemed important. He 
communicated with the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, by request, suggesting certain re- 
forms and improvements, and out of that 
communication many very advantageous 
changes in the postal service have grown: 
such, for instance, as the now familiar and 
indispensable street boxes; the return 
letter system, the reduction of the postage 
from two cents to one, and the free de- 
livery system. He was the first to recom- 
mend the experiment of paying letter-car- 
riers a salary, instead of compensation de- 
pending upon their collections. Mr. Ca- 
pen’s management of the Boston post- 
office was pronounced by Mr. Choate 





as “beautiful,” while the department at 
Washington attached great weight to his: 
views and influence, and approved his. 
official conduct as the most important of 


the age. 

In 1850 Mr. Capen began his “ History 
of Democracy,” to which allusion has 
already been made; and although com- 
pelled from time to time to interrupt the 
current of study and thought essential to 
its prosecution, he has kept it steadily in 
view. One large volume has been issued 
from the press. On this he has received 
the encomiums of critics in Europe and 
America. Each chapter is abundantly 
illustrated by notes, which in themselves 
constitute a work of great value, as they 
contain in a digested form a vast amount 
of reading and study. 

In 1874 the degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred upon him by Washington and 
Lee University, Va. 

He has had four children, three of 
whom are living. Though well along in 
years, owing to a good constitution and 
a quiet, cheerful, philosophic frame of 
mind, he retains a high degree of health, 
with a mind as clear and vigorous appar- 
ently as itever was. The reader has else- 
where seen a notice of the forthcomin 
work, “Reminiscences of Spurzheim,” 
now in the press of Fowler & Wells. This 
book was recently prepared by Mr. Capen 
at the request of the publishers, and it is a 
most interesting narrative of the life and 
times of that eminent teacher. It pos- 
sesses value especially on account of be- 
ing in great part, if not aver: a recital 
of re experiences; Mr. Capen him- 
self was probably more closely associated 
with Dr. Spurzheim during his visit in 
this country than any other American, 
and being the only surviving representa- 
tive of a class of citizens who were con- 
spicuous in the commercial and profes- 
sional life of Boston eae ye ss years ago. 

It is fitting to close this sketch with an 
extract from a letter by George Combe, 
dated Edinburgh, Nov. 26, 1833, in which 
he says of Mr. Capen: “He is securing 
for himself an honorable place in the 
annals of his country’s philosophy by his 
own exertions. I am convinced that he 
is at this moment doing more substantial 
and permanent good to America than 
any individual engaged out of the pale of 
Phrenology, however brilliant his repu- 
tation may be.” 
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WHAT 


“e ) is very unhappy, but too late to be 

helped, the discovery we have made 
that we exist,” says Emerson, and again : 
“Life invests itself with inevitable con- 
ditions which the unwise seek to dodge, 
which one and another brags that he does 
not know. But the brag is on his lips, 
the conditions are in his soul.” 

Human suffering is the universal con- 
dition of human life. It is a truth which 
needs no demonstration, but the reason 
for it has always been the subject of 
speculation. “Why do we live?” is the 
greatest question humanity has ever 
asked, and one which all the ages have 
failed to answer. “If we live, why need 
we suffer?” is the next greatest, and one 
which many have attempted to answer 
in various ways. 

The desire for happiness is the strong- 
est element of life; its denial, the great- 
est tragedy. ll art, literature, and 
religion are saturated with the expression 
of this truth. “I asked myself,” says 
Carlyle, “what is this that ever since 
earliest years thou hast been fretting and 
fuming and lamenting and tormenting 
thyself on accountof? Is it not because 
thou art not happy? Foolish soul! What 
act of Legislature was there that thou 
shouldst be happy? A little while ago, 
thou hadst no right to be at all. What if 
thou wert born and predestined not to be 
Happy but Unhappy? Man can do with- 
out Happiness, and instead thereof find 
Blessedness. Was it not to preach forth 
this same higher law that sages and mar- 
tyrs, the poet and the priest in all times 
have suffered and spoken?” It is this same 
great thinker who makes the statement: 
“It is only with renunciation that life, 
properly speaking, can be said to begin,” 
the same idea as that expressed by Faust : 
“ Entbehren solist du.” 

It is Shelley who wrote: 


“ We look before and after 
And pine for what is not ; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those which 
Tell of saddest thought.” 





—¥ 
FOR? 


Thomas Gray, looking sadly upon the 
towers of Eton College, which suggest 
the human life growing and developing 
within its walls, moralizes upon the inev- 
itable suffering awaiting each young soul : 


“All are men, condemned alike to groan.” 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning, writing 
her strongest poems from the weakness 
of sickness and in the darkness of the 
valley of the shadow of death, declares 


that 
**God the Creator, with pulseless hand 
Of unoriginated power, hath weighed 
The dust of earth and tears of man 
In one measure and by one weight ; 
So saith His holy book.””— 


And yet she also counsels: 


“ Thank God, bless God all ye who suffer not 
More than ye weep for.”’ 


Swinburne asks and answers his own 
question : 


“Where, when the gods would be cruel, 
Do they go for a torture? where 
Plant thorns, set pain like a jewel ? 
Ah, not in the flesh—not there! 

Mere pangs corrode and consume, 
Dead when life dies in the brain ; 
In the infinite spirit is room 
For the pulse of an infinite pain.”’ 


“Even by means of our sorrows we 
belong to the Eternal Plan,” says the 
great and good Humboldt. 

So all our poets and philosophers find 
in each other a community of thought 
and belief concerning the sorrow of life, 
admitting that, 


“ The mark of rank in nature is capacity for pain, 
And the anguish of the singer makes the sweetness 
of the strain.” 


The Christian religion teaches us that 
“whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom he re- 
ceiveth ;” that we are to be “tried in the 
furnace of affliction,” that we may come 
out like the fine gold developed by the 
same torturing process ; that “if we en- 
dure chastening, God dealeth with us as 
with sons; we are chastened, not as by 
earthly fathers, after their own pleasure, 
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but for our profit’that we may be partak- 
ers of His holiness ;” that although this 
discipline seemeth not joyous, but griev- 
ous; “afterwards it yieldeth the peace- 
able. fruits of righteousness to them 
which are exercised thereby.” 

The natural world indorses the Script- 
ural teaching. The seed in the ground, 
the grain in the mill, the bread in the 
oven, the orein the crusher, the marble 
under the chisel, the wood under the 
plane — out of these materials, and by 
these agencies are produced, and can be 
produced in no other way, the useful and 
beautiful elements of our daily life. 
Higher up the same principle obtains. 
The horse is broken and trained only by 
the lash of the whip and the prick of the 
spur. 

It needs no Bible to manufacture a hu- 
man conscience, and conscience without 
a Bible enables us to distinguish between 
right and wrong. We know that truth is 
better than falsehood; generosity than 
selfishness ; serenity than anger ; honesty 
than fraud; yet the lie is preferred for 
its shelter or convenience; selfishness 
distinguishes our earliest infant intelli- 
gence, as well as our maturest develop- 
ment; self-control is one of the hardest 
requirements of our nature, and we are 
never free from the temptation to dis- 
honesty in a thousand forms. True, it is 
not only that “man is born to trouble as 
the sparks fly upward,” but that “the 
natural heart is at enmity with God,” or 
with Good. Sorrow and Sin—the two 
inevitable conditions of human life—is it 
possible that human life was created only 
to furnish opportunity for these two 
malignant forces to destroy it ? 

“ There is purpose in pain, otherwise it 
were devilish,” says another of our poets. 
It is to learn this purpose that we strug- 
gle, and having learned it, surely it is the 
part of wisdom “ therewith to be content.” 

“Man’s unhappiness,” we are told, 
“comes of his greatness.” It is because 
there is an infinite in him which with all 
his cunning he can not quite bury under 
the finite. Will the whole finance minis- 
ters, upholsterers, and confectioners of 





Europe undertake in joint-stock com- 
pany to make one shoe-black happy? 
They can not accomplish it above an 
hour or two. For the shoe-black also has 
a soul quite other than his stomach. It 
is the dictum of John Stuart Mill, skep- 
tic though he was called, that “a highly 
endowed being will always feel that any 
happiness which he can look for, is im- 
perfect,” certainly an indirect admission 
at least that the only perfect happiness 
lies beyond this mortal life—life, as we 
call it, being defined by the poet Holmes 
as “ but the edge of the boundless ocean of 
existence where it comes upon soundings.” 

Says the English philosopher, Whe- 
well; “A man really and practically look- 
ing forward to an immortal life, on what- 
ever grounds, exhibits to us the human 
soul in an ennobled attitude.” 

If we accept the theory that all mortal 
life is but a preparation for an immortal : 
then every man, whether a skeptic or 
Christian, can gather hope and comfort 
from the contemplation of human suffer- 
ing, believing it to be the great and es- 
sential condition of eternal growth and 
development. 

There are some who appear “to find 
the cross without the Christ,” to whom 
“analysis comes late;” who can truly 
say, “so much pain has made me base ;” 
but: these are temporary conditions, the 
painful steps of transition from a lower 
to a higher state; from the physical to 
the intellectual; from the human to the 
divine ; from the mortal to the immortal. 
It is not in human nature to welcome 
pain even for the fruits of righteousness 
or happiness promised as its result. It is 
sufficient if it can patiently endure. The 
patience and endurance are also the 
fruits of time, of slow growth and grad- 
ual unfolding. Perhaps the highest state 
of development possible to humanity on 
this side the grave, is expressed in the 
words of Marcus Antoninus: “He lives 
with the gods who constantly shows to 
them that his soul is satisfied with what- 
ever is assigned to him.” 

To be satisfied is well. Contentment 
is one of the best things that life has to 
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-offer us. But faith and hope and courage 

must be added thereto; courage to bear 
all trials; faith to believe them blessings 
in disguise; hope for that eternal exist- 
ence in which we can rejoice that we 
were afflicted. Welcome fire and sword, 
if nothing less than these can destroy in 
us that inherent tendency to evil which 
makes life and pain synonymous. 


STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 
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“That the world is for man’s educa- 
tion, is the only sane solution of the 
enigma,” says one of our wisest men. 
Once admitting that all pain is for de- 
velopment, and all development for an 
immortality of goodness and consequent 
happiness, then indeed, as says Rousseau : 
“Tf this were true, who could be un- 
happy?” CAROLINE B. LE ROW. 





STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 
CHAPTER IV. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SKULL IN MAN AND THE VERTEBRATE ANIMALS—CHANGES 
WHICH IT UNDERGOES WITH AGE FROM THE EMBRYONIC STAGE. 


Bes: head of man and of the verte- 


certain points, known by the name of 


brate animals appears at first as a | fontanels (see Figs. 180, 181). 
small oval sac composed of 
very fine membrane, and with- 
out any trace of ossification. 
Compared with the body, it 
shows considerable volume at 
an early stage in embryonic 


life. In the development of 
the skull osseous points are 
seen first at the base, particu- 
larly at the centers of the bones 
which constitute it. This os- 
sification extends in such a way 
that at the time when the in- 
fant comes into the world, the 
brain is completely covered, 
-with the exception, however, of 


«Fig. 181.—Skuit er Inrant aT Brrtu, SHowinGc Fontang.s.—ReDUcED. 


Fig. 180.—SkuLL oF Fa:tus or Six AND A HALF Montus. 


It should be remarked 
here, that there exists at 
birth no traces of the inter- 
locking of these bones, or 
sutures. This does not take 
place. until an advanced 
period, ordinarily the age of 
eleven or twelve months, 
and then it begins almost 
always by the articulation 
of the occipital bone with 
the parietals at what is called 
the lambdoidal suture. Fig. 
182 represents the head of a 
five months foetus, and Fig. 
183 that of a child eleven 
months old. Those parts or 
openings of the skull which 
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are observed at the time of birth are | sification are an admirable provision of 

formed of membrane. The largest of all | nature; onthe one hand, they facilitate the 

lies at the place of union of the parietals | process of birth ; on the other, they prevent 
serious results from accident in the 
way of falls, or pressure upon the 
infant’s head. They disappear with 
age, and are replaced by sutures. 

In infancy and in early youth dif- 
ferent parts of the skull do not pos- 
sess the same thickness as in adult 
age, and especially during the period 
of virility. As long as the brain has 
not yet acquired its full development, 
the processes of growth continue 
in the cranial parts, and progress 
in harmony with the organ they in- 
close. We have sometimes seen 
heads which will show a very sen- 
sible increase in size, between eight- 

Fig. 182.—Sxutt or Fatus, Five Montus, Dura Mater een and thirty years. For example: 

Suen. Napoleon’s head, according to what 
with the coronal or frontal bone; the | a great many have said who knew him, 
others at the union of the superior angle | during his stay at the Military School 
of the occipital with the superior angles | had increased considerably in volume, 


Fig. 183.—SKULL oF AN INFANT ELEVEN MONTHS AFTER BirtH, (Two-ruirps Lire Size.) 


of the parietals, below the mastoid pro- ' and continued to grow up to the time 
cesses, and in the temporal fosse. (See | when he commenced to play his part in 
Fig. 181). These apparent defects of os- | the world. 
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Like all the rest of the osseous system, 
the skull increases in thickness and den- 
sity with maturity. From full manhood 
to the epoch of old age, hardness of the 
plates and thickness of the substance 


Eleven heads, examined after death, 
showed this characteristic. Sometimes 
one finds in old men very thick and hard 
bones; but he may feel warranted in be- 
lieving that condition to be due to patho- 





Fig. 184.—SkuLt oF Cuitp Four AND A HALF Montus AFTER Birtu. 


known as dfloe are noteworthy. It is 
almost impossible to establish a general 
rule with regard to tissue changes in old 
age ; the examination of a large number 
of heads belonging to persons from sixty 
to eighty-four years of age, has im- 
pressed us with this opinion, although it 
seems probable that with advanced life 
the bones of the skull increase some- 





Fig. 185.—Sxutt or Cat One Day Oren. 





(Two-ruirps Lire Sizz.) 


logical conditions, as it is very common 
to find it in persons who have died in 
consequence of long-existing insanity. 
Many skulls of insane persons dying at 
an advanced age, do not show in their 
diploe the venous channels of M. Dupuy- 
tren, channels which we find constant- 
ly in the crania of old and young, that 
indicate no kind of abnormality. The 





Fig. 186.—Sxutt or Cat Five Days OLp 


times in thinness, and become lighter and | depressions which are frequently ob- 
more spongy, the diploe being destroyed | served on the skull of the old, are not 
—absorbed in part or entirely. This thin- | the results of a weakening of the inter- 
ning, general or partial, one meets fre- | nal table, which Dr. Gall thinks due to 
quently in the heads of decrepit persons. | decomposition in the brain; it is more 
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likely that these depressions are due to 
absorption of the diploic tissue. Many 
specimens which have been examined, 
support this opinion. 

There are other special conditions of 


Fig. 187.—SKkuLt or Corsican Doc at Birtu. 


the cranial bones worthy of considera- 
tion, but as they have special reference 
to disease, they will be treated in a sepa- 
rate chapter. 

The process of nutrition in the early 
stage, following birth in man and animals, 
goes forward with so much rapidity, as to 
surprise the observer; that especially 
which accompanies the development of 
the cerebral nervous system and its os- 
seous envelope is very remarkable. Let 
one compare, for example, the volume of 
the four heads represented by Figs. 180, 
181, 182, 183, and he must be surprised to 
find that a change so striking can occur in 
a period so inconsiderable. The head, 
Fig. 182, is that of a foetus of four 
months and a half; that of Fig. 181 
represents an infant at birth, but two- 
thirds of the actual size ; that of Fig. 
184 an infant at four months and one- 
half; while Fig. 183 shows but two- 
thirds the volume of an infant’s head 
at eleven months after birth. The 
nearer we approach the time of birth, 
the more striking is the increase in 
size ; a few days even sufficing in the 
lower animals to make a very marked 
difference. Figs. 185, 186, represent the 
heads of two young cats born only five 
days apart. It is seen at once, that the one 
five days old has greatly increased in vol- 
ume. The two heads, Fig. 187 and Fig. 188, 

. are those of two young Corsican dogs be- 
longing to the same litter. Of five exam- 





Fig. 188.—SK«vu1 


ined carefully, two only showed heads of 
equal volume. Fig. 187 was killed at the 
time of its birth, the other at the end of 
fifteen days. The difference in size is 
enormous. This rapid progression in the 
development of the skull, and conse- 
quently of the brain of the cat and dog, 
is applicable to all quadrupeds belonging 
to the numerous family of the carnivora. 

A very considerable development takes 
place also in the skull of the rodent. 
For instance, Guinea-pigs show a very 
rapid development of the skull, greater 
than that of any of the carnivora. The 
teeth in the head of a young Guinea-pig 
(Fig. 189) only two days old, are already ap- 
parent. These animalscan then make use 
of them to a degree to nourish them- 
selves with tender leaves. That of a hare 
two days old (Fig. 190) is also in a state 
of well-advanced ossification. 

The increase in volume of the skull is 
less rapid, apparently, in the female of 
the plantigrades, notably the hedge-hog. 
Fig. 191 is a skull of a young animal of 
this species, twelve days old. In birds, 
the development is surprisingly rapid ; the 
head which is represented by Fig. 192 is 
that of a jay at fifteen days. It shows, 
then, nearly the same volume as the bird 
will have when arriving at its full growth, 
excepting only that the bones of the 


t oF Corsican Doc Firtgen Days Oxp. 


skull are not yet united at the lines indi- 
cating their points of contact. These 
lines are analogous to sutures in the 
quadruped; but they disappear much 
more rapidly than in the latter. 
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Some species, like the crow, the jay, 
shrike, and magpie, show often after a 
year’s growth, whitened lines on the sur- 
face of their skulls, which indicate the 
spaces where the bones have become 


Fig. 189.—SkKULL or Guinga-P1IG Two Days OLp. 


united, and these points of union show 
differences more remarkable in the va- 
rious classes of animalsthan in man; in 
the latter, they disappear at a very ad- 
vanced age, and several bones at the base 
of his cranium become so solidified, it is 
impossible to separate them without 
fracture. Sometimes, but very rarely, 
there is a complete disappearance of the 
sutures in the human skull; but this is 
only on the exterior, the interior showing 
them always in a way more or less pro- 
nounced. 

In certain families of the carnivora, 
the disappearance of the sutures takes 
place early: for instance, the badger, the 
marten, the beech-marten, the pole-cat, 
which are over two years old have notraces 
of them. But in dogs and cats we find 
traces of them at an age quite advanced. 
With the numerous family of the rodents 
it is the same. 

From what has been shown of the 


Fig. 191.—SkuLt or HepGe-Hoc Twetve Days Otp. 


anatomical construction of the skull in 
animals and in man, the reader can get 
an idea of the pains Nature has taken 
toward the protection of its contents 
against injury; the distribution of its 





different pieces, and their adaptation for 
mutual support, being fortified by their 
numerous sutures and the cartilages 
which cover them against blows and 
shocks to which the skull is naturally ex— 


Fig. 190.—Sku.t or Hare Two Days OLp. 


posed. Independently of this solid 
envelope, the brain itself is surrounded 
by fine membranes, which, in their turn, 
are covered by another, the tough and 
resisting dura-mater, which, forming as 
it were a fold, separates the two hemi- 
spheres in such a way that they do not 
touch when the head is bent to the 
right or to the left, and contains, also, in 
its folds vessels carrying the blood which 
serves for the nutrition of the brain. 
Strictly speaking there are three mem- 
branes, the Pia Mater, Arachnoid, and 
Dura Mater, the first being specially 
related to the brain, as it covers it entire- 
ly, and dips down between the convolu- 
tions and laminz, while the two latter 
are associated. The dura mater itself 
lines the interior of the skull, its outer 


Fig. 192.—SKULL oF A Jay Firreen Days Oxp. 


surface forming the internal periosteum 
of the cranial bones. It sends numerous 
processes into the cavity of the skull, as 
we have already seen, for the support and 
protection of different parts of the brain. 
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OUR WOMEN. 


Ww. the question of the “ Rights 
of Woman” took form and sub- 
stance, as it were, thirty odd years ago, 
the limitations of the sex were far greater 
than we find them to-day. It was not a 
sudden outbreak and protest of a few, 
but the expression of a general discontent 
at a state of things that left woman, her 
person, property, and children, so depend- 
ent upon the will of the husband and 
father, that she felt herself more a bond- 
woman than wife. At that time a divorce 
between the parties was comparatively 
rare, and was always regarded as a re- 
proach. The sense of duty inherent in 
the people made the relations of the 
marriage contract pre-eminently sacred, 
and anything likely to weaken this sense 
of consecration was looked upon with 
special disfavor; hence the bitter antag- 
onism and cruel abuse at first heaped 
upon the advocates of this reform, who 
were accused of favoring many and griev- 
ous immoralities utterly foreign to their 
character. A generation or more has 
passed away, or, rather, has arisen, and 
the public better understands the nature 
of the movement. 

At that time, I, like others, jumped ‘at 
the conclusion that the ballot-box was 
our only remedy. I gave from Maine to 
Kentucky, with purely literary lectures, 
one on this subject, entitled “The Dig- 
nity of Labor,” in which I showed up the 
prevailing disabilities of the sex, and ar- 
gued that suffrage alone seemed the true 
remedy. I still think so, though the 
progress of events has so far modified 
these disabilities that women may now 
do pretty much as they please, whether 
married or single. There is now little 
talk about sphere, and the definition I 
then gave, so long ago, The measure of 
capacity is the measure of sphere to either 
man or woman, is generally accepted. 

We are now doctors and lawyers and 
merchants and artistes of every kind, and 
our doings attract little or no attention, 
unless they become enormously wicked, 
and the world has grown so tolerant that 





scarcely can a woman find a jury to con- 
demn her, even when she resorts to pis- 
tol, dirk, or poison. This is a great 
change wrought in the last thirty-five 
years, a part of which must be referred 
to the woman movement, and a part to 
the onwardness of thought and action in 
accordance with an influx of foreign 
thinkers and theorizers, our own ever- 
questioning activity as a people, and the 
greater latitude of the sex in matters of 
opinion. I think as a people we are mor- 
ally worse than we were thirty-five years 
ago. Whether we women are at the bot- 
tom of this retrograde phase may be a 
subject of question. 

At any rate, a multitude of women 
have reached that stage of development 
that they will no longer be subordinated. 
They insist upon the rights of citizen- 
ship in the masculine sense of franchise. 
Wives, widows, and spinsters of every 
shade and condition claim the privileges 
pertaining to the republic, and it is use- 
less to gainsay them. I had hoped that 
the sex would infuse a nobler and purer 
element into politics, but our women 
politicians are about the same as our 
brothers, plotting and planning for suc- 
cess, leaving toetime to make things 
straight or otherwise. 

This question of suffrage does not by 
any means stand alone. Once all the 
women went to church of a Sunday, 
bringing out their pretty brood with ma- 
ternal pride: now they fearlessly ques- 
tion the dogmas of the Church, send the 
children to the Sunday-school or not, 
and lounge out the day at home. This 
church-going in the past certainly was a 
great element in the orderly methods of 
afamily. All classes looked forward to 
it with interest—washed for it, dressed 
for it, and behaved for it. It was a day 
of cleanliness and decorum not entirely 
expended during the following week. It 
is true we women were and are very 
much under the sway of the priest, but 
gradually the black coat and white cravat 
have disappeared, and with them the awe 
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they inspired. Women now preach and 
expound the Scriptures, and in casting 
themselves adrift from old dogmas, have 
let family responsibilities drift away with 
them. 

This is not altogether their fault, for 
the pulpit has ceased to be the guide it 
once was, and is somewhat dazed at the 
doings and demands of the sex. Minis- 
ters are so much less coddled and petted 
by the full-fleeced lambs of their flock 
that they are hardly able to take in the 
situation; they see the difference, but 
what are they to do? The women will 
not abide St. Paul’s injunction that 
they should hold their tongue, and in all 
doubtful points “if they will learn any- 
thing, ask of their husbands at home,” 
for he, poor man, may know less than 
themselves, and may not be willing to 
honestly utter “I do not know.” It is 
certain that a wide-spread skepticism 
pervades the minds of women, and the 
pastor must not presume too much upon 
the ignorance or tolerance of his hearers. 

Yet women are frequently told from 
the pulpit that they owe all that pertains 
to their present happiness and culture to 
the Christian religion, as if up to the ad- 
vent of the Christ the woman was in the 
very bitterness of thralldom, under a hard 
master not yet emerged from savageness, 
all labor and all burdens consigned to 
her back, while man stretched his lordly 
limbs in the chase, or in the panoply of 
the battle-field. Whereas a very high 
degree of culture prevailed among some 
pagan nations before the inception of 
Christianity, and they had their prophets 
and founders of religion based upon pure 
morals and abstract ideas, and though 
the tendency of Oriental civilization was 
to isolate and seclude woman, she had a 
high degree of freedom, and women of 
superior capacity had availed themselves 
of it, and were eminent in many ways. 
The women of Homer are graceful, ver- 
satile, and possess a full share of the 
freedom of the age. 

Indeed, the women of antiquity by no 
means filled subordinate positions. They 
ruled empires, they listened to philosoph- 
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ic teachings, held offices in the temples 
of the gods, and the vestals were treated 
with more than royal honors. Semiramis, 
Aspasia, Cleopatra, Hypatia, Zenobia, 
women of marked individualism, were all 
pagans, and overcame any disabilities 
that may be inherent in sex. Woman, 
like man, owes to the teachings of Christ 
a higher standard of morals, binding 
alike upon both, and this higher basis for 
action which the Christian woman has 
over her pagan sister is the leaven which 
is the hope of the world. 

The Jewish woman from the first had 
been an accepted power in the nation. 
She was prophet, judge, and a burning 
patriot, using all the resources of a sub- 
tile mind and remorseless heart to pro- 
mote the glory of her people. I do not 
perceive that Christianity did more for 
the pagan or Jewish woman than for the 
pagan or Jewish man. It was a feature 
of the age, which, in a singular manner, 
held its way, distinct, unbroken, down to 
our own day. 

The advent of Christianity was in the 
midst of a vast number of intelligent 
women, Jewish, Persian, Greek, Egyptian, 
forming a part of great nationalities, con- 
gregated in cities and studying in seats 
of learning, who doubtless accepted the 
new teaching because of the immaculate 
purity, the inspired manliness, the infi- 
nite tenderness of the Divine Teacher. 
Women embraced the doctrines as with 
a heavenly insight, and found them to 
impart a sublime self-abnegation, a hope, 
a faith unshakable, by which they en- 
countered persecution and death with 
heroic constancy. They were no more 
exempt from suffering than the other 
sex. The equality of woman was acknowl- 
edged by her equality of persecution. 

Externally, her situation would seem 
to be worse than under pagan suprem- 
acy. She was torn to pieces by wild 
beasts in the Colosseum ; she was broken 
upon the wheel, and stretched upon the 
rack. The Catacombs of Rome still bear 
testimony to her. steadfastness. Her 
status was not in the eyes of the world in 
advance. She had awakened from Epi- 
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curean luxury to an everlasting hope, 
realized through a pathway of torture. 
The pagan priestess now became the 
Christian saint ; the pagan vestal became 
the Christian nun. Then-came the ir- 
ruption of the barbarians from the north, 
bringing with them their grim equality 
of sex, and faith in, and reverence for, 
their Aruna, or inspired women, mixing 
the races with a new but majestic pagan- 
ism, and infusing great elements of aspi- 
ration and power. 

In all this woman’s head was not anoint- 
ed with a more benign chrism than that 
poured upon the head of her brother. 
She was part and parcel of the sublime 
ministration of pain which is the perpet- 
ual baptism of great ideas. She was an 
equal factor in the development of the 
race: sharing in the suffering, and be- 
nighted by the errors and superstitions 
of the age. Chivalry placed her queen of 
grace and beauty, to which we owe much 
of the respect which should never be lost 
to the sex. In the slow rise of commerce 
and literature we find the saints Elizabeth, 


Theresa, and other women of sanctity | 


and intelligence, but much, very much, 
under the sway of the priest. Man is 
mostly a soldier, and the woman of ca- 
pacity takes the field with him, or holds 
the feudal castle against aggressive bar- 
ons. She is a Joan of Arc, a Countess 
of Mountiort, or a Queen Philippi. In 
all she is level with the times. 

The Reformation under Martin Luther 
threw the sex rather in the background, 
and the Protestant woman binds her 
brow anew with the crown of thorns. 
The new ideas make their way through 
streams of human blood poured forth by 
men and women alike. The latter sinks 
into the background. She can no longer 
be nun or abbess. She might die a 
martyr, but she will not be a canonized 
saint. The Roman Catholic Church util- 
ized her best sensibilities, and turned her 
natural ambition into sacred channels. 
Not so with Protestantism. The Church 
afforded her no field as an appendage to 
man. She witnessed and shared in the 
sacrifices of the sect to which she be- 


|and defiant. 
| power over her. 





longed, and was driven perforce to study 
the dogmas to which she subscribed.. 
Hence in a polemical community it was 
natural that a woman like Anna Hutch- 
inson should become the first in this 
country to lead her sex into the intricate 
field of independent thinking, and the 
right of a woman to sit in judgment upon 
pulpit as well as other oracles. From 
that time to this the sex has been slowly 
but surely asserting themselves. They 
have broken out here and there, as in the 
case of Ann Lee, the founder of Shaker- 
ism. Rator apt to lend themselves to 
masculine leaders, greatly to their own 
detriment, they have been—the majori- 
ties of them—conservative in all their 
actualities. Margaret Fuller, never en- 
tirely clear in her views, had an extensive 
following because of what she suggested. 
The large numbers of women who have 
been for a century or more engaged in 
literary pursuits have contributed largely 
to the wave that has in our time rolled 
onward and borne upon its surface this 


turbulence culminating in the claim to 


suffrage by the sex. 

Now, whether women will at length 
secure this manly privilege is a matter of 
little comparative moment. As half of 
our common humanity, half of the na- 
tional odium, because of our moral obliq- 
uities, must rest upon her, and she must 
either reject marriage altogether, or, bet- 
ter, redeem the obligetions of wife and 
mother. 

That both sexes are growing disinclined 
to marriage is beyond question. That 
the woman of the past, subordinate, and 
looking to marriage as the primary re- 
source, is obliterated, has ceased to be, is 
also beyond question. At present, her 
attitude to the other sex is aggressive 
The priest is losing his 
She is not ashamed of 
her age; she is not at all troubled at 
being called an old maid; she does not 
shrink from hard work; she may seem 
to be a little grim, for she eschews all 
vanity—that vice which has almost the 
grace of a virtue in the make-up of an 
agreeable woman. 
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What kind of a woman the future may 
evolve is hard to determine; but that 
man will be compelled to divide actuali- 
ties with her is certain. She will com- 
pete with him, and he will be compelled 
to accept her in fields hitherto uninvaded 
by her. It may be that our Portias for 
a while may have too much of subtile 
craft for the broader philosophy of juris- 
prudence, but when their numbers shall 
increase, I apprehend the poor lawyers 
will strike an average with the other sex. 





In our competitions it is certain that 
the prestige of femininity will disappear ; 
many a grace, many a sweetness and 
charm will evaporate ; but if these will be 
superseded by nobler traits, by justice, 
integrity, and a conscientious sense of 
the duties that pertain to life in all its 
manifestations, I apprehend the man, 
still developing into higher and better 
views, will not find himself deserted by 
the differentiated woman hereafter to 
arise. ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 





TRANSFIGURED. 


AwmostT afraid they led her in 
(A dwarf more piteous none could find), 
Withered as some weird leaf, and thin— 
The woman was—and wan and blind. 


Into his mirror with a smile— 
Not vain to be so fair, but glad 

The south-born painter looked the while, 
With eyes than Christ’s alone less sad. 


“* Mother of God,” in pale surprise, 
He whispered, ‘‘ what am I to paint ?” 
A voice, that sounded from the skies, 
Said to him: ‘‘ Raphael, a saint.” 





She sat before him in the sun. 
He scarce could look at her, and she 
Was still and silent . . . . ‘It is done,’’ 
He said. ‘Oh, call the world to see !”’ 


Ah, this was she in veriest truth— 
Transcendent face and haloed hair : 

The beauty of divinest youth, 
Divinely beautiful, was there. 


Herself into her picture passed— 
Herself, and not her poor disguise, 
Made up of time and dust. ... . At last 
One saw her with the Master’s eyes. 
MRS. S. M. B, PIATT. 





ONE MOTHER’S MEDITATIONS. 


B hye ways and customs of the young 

of to-day are so different from what 
they were twenty years ago, that involun- 
tarily we sigh for the good old days when 
maidenly modesty was a greater recom- 
mendation for a young lady than banged 
hairand pannier skirts, and when the high- 
est ambition of the masculine mind was to 
prove himself worthy of the good mother 
who bore him, instead of indulging in all 
the fashionable vices so common with 
the young men of to-day. To-night, as 
I sit by my fireside, and rock my little 
one to sleep, I wonder what future years 
will bring to him. Will my boy develop 
into an intellectual.and noble man? Will 
every good thought and pure desire and 
noble aspiration that animated my own 
youthful bosom, and made me ambitious 
to carve out for myself a happy and use- 





ful future, be transmitted from mother 
to son, and bring forth an hundredfold 
of fruit? May I live with the blessed 
hope that my boy will not forget his 
mother’s early training, but that I may 
see fulfilled in him my highest concep- 
tions of a perfect man! I want to make 
him a man of principle and honor, one 
who will nevér stoop to do a mean act 
because the world would never know it. 
I want him to be so much above the 
common herd of humanity that he will 
fear no greater punishment for a misdeed 
than his own reproving conscience, and 
expect no higher commendation for well- 
doing than a consciousness of having 
done his duty. 

But will it be Josszble for him to live 
and move in a world so corrupted and 
polluted with sin and vice, and not be- 
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come tainted with it himself? As he | speculations; the fascinations of the many 
grows older and goes out into the world | houses of ill-repute—when I think of all 
to mingle with its people, will my boy | these things, and remember that he is 
return to me in the evening as pure as | but human, is it strange I would rather 
when he left me in the morning? Oh, | almost my child were to-night in his 
God! I know that it can not be. When -shroud, and his soul among the 
I think that in a few years the baby lips | angels above, where no harm could ever 
that I kiss so often, and deem so pure, | come to him? 

will perhaps learn to profane the name | But perhaps some one will say, You 
of the God I have tried to teach him to | must teach him while young to shun all 
worship, and the little hands that now | forms of sin, and by living a strictly up- 
know nothing but playful innocence may | right and virtuous life yourself, instill into 
learn to shuffle the cards at the gaming- | his young mind a love for the true and 
table, or wield the cue in the billiard sa- | good; and so I must, and my daily prayer 
loon, and the little feet that I have cov- | is for d/vzne assistance to help me make 
ered with kisses, and that have never | my own life as pure and good as I would 
gone astray, may wander away into dan-| have my child’s. Yet I know there is 
gerous and forbidden paths, and perhaps | many a good mother’s son who has ended 
keep time to low and sensual music! | his career in the felon’s cell, or on the 
when I think of the thousand tempta- | gallows, or in the drunkard’s grave. -A 
tions to which my child will be exposed | true mother’s life is one of care and re- 
—the tempting wine-cup, that has drawn | sponsibility and trouble, that shall only 
so many down to ruin; the thirst for | end when the Angel of Death severs the 
riches, which may lead him into dishonest | slender thread of life. W. M. 
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THE ALEXANDRIAN OBELISK. 
EGYPT’S GIFT TO AMERICA. 


ee presented by the Egyptian | by bars of the same metal, cemented 
Government to the United States has | firmly with lead, {nto mortices cut into 
been safely landed at New York from the | the stone. A third corner rested upon 
steamer Dessoug, by which it was trans- | stone, and the fourth had no support at 
ported from the land of the Nile and the | all; but it appeared that both these cor- 
pyramids, and before the year is out will | ners had at one time been sustained by 
stand upon its pedestal in our Central | crabs like the others. The crabs were 
Park. Although commonly known as | | found badly mutilated, all the claws and 
“Cleopatra’s Needle,” this historic mon- | legs of one were broken, and the other 
ument much antedates the period of the | had only a leg and a claw remaining, 
beautiful queen who fascinated Antony | which were broken in turning the obelisk 
and Cesar, as its inscriptions show that it | to a horizontal position. The method of 
was erected originally by Thotmes III., of | supporting the column by these crabs 
the eighteenth dynasty, who lived nearly | seems to have been adopted to avoid 
sixteen hundred years before the advent | shortening the obelisk, which may have 
of Christ. When the rubbish that cov-/| been broken in its first removal, though 
ered the base of the obelisk was removed | more probably during the ravages of 
it was found to be supported at opposite | Cambyses in his conquest of Egypt, when, 
corners by two copper crabs, about 12 | asa translation from Strabo tells us, he 
inches long, 16 inches broad and 8 inches | “ravaged the holy buildings, defacing 
thick, weighing three hundred pounds | them by iron and fire.” 

each. These crabs were attached to the Inscriptions in Greek and Latin on one 
obelisk above, and tc the pedestal below, | of the crabs disclose when and by whom 
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the column was placed on the Alexan- 
drian site from which it has just been re- 
moved. From them we learn that “In 
the eighth year of the reign of Augustus 


ably placed before the Czsareum, or 
Temple of Cesar, at Alexandria. This 
discovery corrects previously held opin- 
ions concerning the erection of the two 


Tue Eoverran Osetisx.—Its Four Faces. 


Czesar, Barbarus, Prefect of Egypt,erected 
this monument by the architect Pontius.” 
This would make the time about 22 B.c., 
when also the companion column, now 
on the Thames Embankment, was prob- 


obelisks, and shows that they were 
not actually put where they were found 
until eight years after the death of 
Cleopatra. The temple was probably 
completed and dedicated by Tiberius, 
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but it is not improbable that it was com- 
menced by Cleopatra in honor of her son 
Czsareum, and that the columns were 
transported from Heliopolis during her 


nearly 70 feet in height, 7 feet square at 
the base, 5 feet 3 inches at the top, and 
weighs 205 tons. All four sides are cov- 
ered with deeply-cut hieroglyphics, which 








life. In this way the designation Cleo- 
patra’s needle may have originated. 

The material of which the obelisk is 
constituted is red syenite granite. It is 
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at one time were filled with gold, and 
the small pyramidal apex was even en- 
cased by a metal hood. 

The appearance of the column with 
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the hieroglyphical inscriptions on its 
four sides is shown in the engraving, 
which is a reduction of a very accurate 
one published in Harfer’s Weekly for 
July 3d of this year. 

The removal and transfer of the relic 
were entrusted to Lieutenant Comman- 
der Gorringe, of the U. S. Navy, who set 
about his undertaking in October, last 
year, and successfully accomplished it, 
although many serious difficulties present- 
ed themselves in the course of the work. 

It should be said that the large ex- 
penses incident to securing the obelisk 
for New York have been borne by Mr. 
W. H. Vanderbilt, who, when requested 
to join other gentlemen of the city in 
making up a fund to defray the cost of 
Egypt’s gift to this country, at once 





offered to pay the whole, a sum not far 
from $100,000. 

How the massive stone was lowered 
safely from its resting place of nearly 
twenty centuries is readily perceived by 
an examination of the adjoining illustra- 
tion. Two stone buttresses were built 
on opposite sides of the pedestal, and 
upon these towers of iron and timber, 
reaching to the center of gravity of the 
shaft. Upon these towers two great 
steel trunnions played, being fastened to 
a yoke encircling the obelisk. When all 
this had been completed the old founda- 
tion was removed, leaving the shaft sus- 
pended upon the trunnions. It was then 
comparatively easy to swing it to a hori- 
zontal position, after which it was low- 
ered to the ground. 





TYPES OF MENTALITY. 


SURVEY of the world’s workers 
will enable one conversant with 
mental organization to divide them into 


three grand classes or types: 

First, the Basilar, in which the organs 
at the base of the brain exercise the para- 
mount influence in the every-day life. 
The man so actuated is known for his 
selfishness, for the spirit of personal ap- 
propriations and gratification in what- 
ever he has to do. He thinks only of 
his own profit. ‘“ Number one” is to be 
taken care of without regard to the rights 
of “number two.” He appears to be in- 
capable of reasoning clearly, for reason 
implies an understanding of the needs 
and privileges of others. In business 
such a man is known for his physical en- 
ergy, for his endurance of labor, in the 
narrow enterprises which contribute to 
his pecuniary profit. If there be an op- 
portunity to show itself for acquiring or 
adding a penny to his substance, he 
pounces down upon it with tremendous 
alacrity. He has little regard to the 





opinions of others, does not ask advice, 
is not given even to subterfuges or ex- | 
cuses. He will “make” when he can; | 
believing it his right to make money by | 


whatever process he can, so long as that 
process may be included under the gen- 
eral term of “Business.” He is by no 
means respected, but rather the object of 
dread on the part of those who are his 
debtors, while aversion and contempt 
keep high-minded men from having any 
more to do with him than they are com- 
pelled to. He, however, in his pride of 
pecuniary independence, derisively laughs 
at the opinions of the better world, grasps 
his money-bags, and chuckles with the 
thought that in them he has strength to 
sustain him against all enemies. What a 
mistake! He lives slavishly—he dies 
miserably. 

The second type is that of the man 
whose organization embraces the basilar 
and intellectual developments in the 
main. Of such men society possesses 
very many; the business walks of life 
are filled with them. They are usually 
well-educated; possess a keen discern- 
ment; are good reasoners, although their 
intellection relates chiefly to physical 
matters. They appreciate utility; what 
a thing is good for is the first thought 
suggested on its presentation. They have 
force, energy, enterprise; they buy or 
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sell ; they deal in stocks and bonds; they 
are the fiscal agents to a great extent of 
society; and through all their operations 
runs the spirit of gain. They crave ele- 
vation in society, but they count their 
elevation so much stronger as it is based 
upon a large bank-account, or blocks of 
brick and stone. They are sensible men 
in the world’s eye; their counsel is 
shrewd and to the point, but it relates al- 
most exclusively to things material. Sen- 
timent, affection, the yearning of the 
soul, do not enter into their calculations. 

The third type is that which embraces, 
in addition to the two stages of mental 
development already considered, the 
moral and religious qualities of organi- 
zation. Numerically men of this class 
are few as compared with those in the 
first and second class we have described; 
but however few, they exercise great 
power among men. Their redeeming in- 
fluence is ever felt; they tend to keep so- 
ciety “up to the mark.” In all enter- 
prises for reform and higher education, 
men and women of this type are the 
stimulants and organizers.. They look 
upon life from a totally different point of 
view from that entertained by the world- 
ly and selfish. They feel that this is not 
merely a sphere in which we are to eat 





and drink and get gain, make show of 
costly trappings and equipage, and in- 
dulge in glitter and pageantry. They 
feel that the usefulness of a life depends 
upon the amount of good accomplished 
among others; so they seek to educate 
the ignorant and refine the vulgar. They 
appreciate the true application of money ; 
they feel that while it is needful, that the 
wants of the body be supplied, and that 
the intellect be developed to its fullest 
extent, there is a higher nature which 
must be supplied too with food con- 
venient—the food of truth, sympathy,. 
charity, religion. 

The real progress of the world is due 
to men of this type: they are ever look- 
ing forward. Appreciative of the influ- 
ences of the Divine Will, they seek a 
higher illumination, and are more guided 
by the light from above than by the mere 
intellectual revelations of the schools. 
The men of the second type may look 
upon many of the men of the third type 
as visionary, soft-hearted, optimistic, 
enthusiastic, and given to enterprises 
of an impracticable character, yet the 
history of the past shows that these are 
they who have given the real impetus 
in all departments of the world’s advance- 


ment. * 
. 





WILLIAM A. HALLOCK, D.D., 


FOUNDER OF THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


T the first view we are struck with 
the high quality of the tempera- 
mental organization shown in the por- 
trait. The Motive is evident in the 
strength of the features and the promi- 
nence of the outline, but the influence of 
the Mental is manifest in the “soften- 
ed lights” of the face, as an artist might 
call the elevated, dignified, refined ex- 
pression of the features, and the simple 
yet impressive poise of the head. There 
are marks of unmistakable force in that 
face, yet it is not indicated as that kind 





of force which rushes along with impetu- 
ous sweep, which breaks its way through 


obstacles. It appears rather as a quiet, 
persistent energy that moves like the 
deep stream in the meadow, gently but 
surely toward its goal. 

The observer notes at once the large 
perceptive organs, so surely indicative of 
a practical, matter-of-fact intellect. The 
central organs are particularly large: hence 
Dr. Hallock must have been a man well 
informed with regard to the details of his. 
profession, and able to bring them to 
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bear in great fullness when considering a | faculties were for the most part strongly 
subject which rendered the application of | developed--Benevolence especially, which 
data necessary. He was a good reasoner | inclined him to regard the world of hu- 
because he reasoned from facts, saw with | manity with kindness and sympathy. In 


Wirtiam A. Hatiockx, D.D. 


great clearness their interrelationships | association with his great power of ob- 
and bearings, and was not inclined to | servation, this predominant moral qual- 
venture into the path of mere hypothesis ity impressed his mind with liberal and 
or theory. | charitable views of human nature, and 

It is also noticeable that his moral! enabled him to see many elements of 
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good in it. He was not a croaker, not in- 
clined to pick out the weaknesses, follies, 
and wickednesses of men, and set them 
up as so many tokens of their fallen and 
depraved condition, and bewail them as 
signs of a general decadence. He, on the 
other hand, had good hopes for the pres- 
ent and the future of men, and was ready 
to do his part in promoting their welfare. 
His will was strong. It was not, as we 
gather from the portrait, the mere energy 
proceeding from large Firmness, but the 
steadfast impulse of moral conviction 
which gave thoroughness and persistency 
to his action and thought. 

He was ambitious for the good opinion 
of others, but pride and conscientious- 
ness were such that he did not value rep- 
utation unless it were the reward of merit, 
a just recompense for sterling worth and 
honorable deeds. We think that he was 
inclined to be stern and severe in criti- 
cism of those who secure fame through 
the labor of others or by false pretences. 

With these prominent features in his 
organization, he must have been a clear- 
sighted, generous, scrupulous, energetic, 
earnest man, one commanding respect by 
his qualities of intellect and the cheerful 


dignity and elevation of his character. 
The following brief outline of his use- 


ful life is taken mainly from the J//us- 
trated Christian Weekly of New York. 


WILLIAM ALLEN HALLOCK, the eldest 
son of Moses Hallock, of Plainfield, Mass., 
was born June 2, 1794, and died October 
2, 1880, in the 87th year of his age. 

His father was a minister, and in ad- 
dition to pastoral duties, prepared youth 
for college, about fifty of whom became 
ministers, some of them missionaries, 
among whom were James Richards, one 
of the young men who had much to do 
with the establishment of the American 





Board of Foreign Missions. William Al- 
len studied at Williams College, and was 
graduated in 1819 with the honors of his 
class. He immediately entered Andover 
Theological Seminary, and completed the 
course in September, 1822. Rev. Dr. 
Justin Edwards, then secretary of the 
New England Tract Society, existing at 
that time at Andover, had suggested to 
young Hallock that he devote his ener- 
gies to its interests for a time at least. 
This proved the decisive moment of his 
life. The day after his graduation he 
commenced to prepare a sermon on the 
value of printed truth as a means of sav- 
ing souls. 

In a few weeks he was traveling from 
church to church, on foot to save ex- 
pense, urging the importance of this in- 
strumentality, and collecting means for 
the preparation and circulation of tracts. 
His success was unexpected, and the in- 
terest awakened wide-spread and effect- 
ive. Within two years and three months 
New England was aroused, the name of 
the Society was changed to the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, and it was removed to 
Boston, and Mr. Hallock had become its 
general agent. 

In February, 1825, he came to New 
York, and in connection with Arthur 
Tappan, Moses Allen, R. T. Haines, W. 
W. Chester, and other noble men, all of 
whom are dead, formed the National 
American Tract Society, to which he 
gave fifty years of his life—gave himself 
indeed till the hour of his death. 

He was first chosen Corresponding Sec- 
retary, and for several years performed 
the duties of the position alone. When the 
work had much increased others were 
associated with him, but he retained the 
Publishing and Foreign Departments 
under his control during the whole of his 
long service. It was his work “to exam- 
ine with care every manuscript tract and 
book offered for publication, and select 
the best. To submit them for perusal to 
the Publishing Committee, and revise for 
the press, with the authors’ aid, such as 
were adopted, and then see them through 
all the processes of publication.” In 1845, 
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for example, he selected and prepared for 


the press and issued two hundred publi- | 
cations, large and small, besides reading | 
one hundred that were declined, and | 
arranging for one hundred new ones 
published by the aid of the Society at | 


missionary stations. 


Besides, he conducted the correspond- | 
ence relating to these publications at | 


home and abroad, including in his letters 


to missionaries all grants in aid of their | 


work. 
When the American Messenger was 


commenced he was the principal editor, | 


and put both it and the Child’s Paper 
to press, reading all the proofs of 
book, tract, or paper with care. 
few men could have accomplished the 
amount of work he performed, and that 
from year to year, with few and short in- 
tervals of rest, even toward the last. 
His industry was prodigious—the wonder 
of those around him, their stimulus and 
their despair. 

The briefest portraiture of Dr. Hal- 
lock’s character must note three marked 


Very | 


| traits: singleness of purpose, force of 
| will, persistency in work. 

Of no name preserved in history, de- 
scribed in biogiaphy, or embalmed in 
poetry—of no living statesman, civilian, 
or divine—can it be said with more truth 
| or firmer emphasis, “This one thing I 
do,”’ than of Dr. Hallock in the work to 
which he gave himself—the preparation 
_ and girculation of the essential truths of 
the Gospel of Christ. To this one thing 
he devoted all his energies and from it 
never swerved. No calls to other forms 
of Christian labor pressed upon him in 
| the earlier years of his public life, no less 
| laborious or more lucrative department 
in the Master's vineyard had for him the 
| least fascination, or turned his thoughts 
for a moment from his chosen task. The 
claims of social life, the calls of civil so- 
ciety, the sacred duties of home and 
family were all discharged with fidelity, 
but without forgetting for one hour the 
single aim of his being. With the fixed- 
ness of the needle to the pole, his eye, 
his mind, were ever upon this one thing. 








MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


OW joyfully the sound floats out up- 
on the frosty air; almost at every 


H 


turn this merry greeting falls upon our 
ears, from the man upon whose head the 
sorrows of many Christmas morns sparkle, 
to the toddling infant whose tongue can 


scarcely lisp the happy words. In thou- 
sands of homes the Christmas morn is 
ushered in with all the paraphernalia of 
luxury and display that they possess. 
Friends gather from far and near around 
the well-spread board, while every heart 
is swelling with joy; no, not every heart, 
for to some the gladsome Christmas 
morn brings a keener. pang to the sorrow 
that rends their hearts,and makes the cruel 
gnawings of hunger more painful, in con- 
trast with the tuxury that is so lavishly 
displayed on every hand; but to the 
majority of people, Christmas is the 
happiest, gladdest day of all the year; 
the day upon which the good old year 
receives and entertains his friends, and 


bestows upon them his parting benedic- 
tion, ere he resigns his scepter to the 
New Year, and gives up his life that has 
been woven of so many varied threads. 
But no matter though his deeds may 
have been more dark than light, the 
grand festivities and hearty good-will of 
his closing days wipes out the dark rec- 
ord and he goes to his grave in white. 
Why should we not be glad and rejoiced ? 
Why should not the earth tremble with 
the sound of joy and gladness? for down 
through the vaulted ages of the past there 
comes to us an echo of angel voices, and 
golden harps, as the glad anthem of 
“ PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD-WILL TO MAN,” 
rings out upon the morning air. Then 
again as we listen, we catch the welcome 
tidings: “ Rejoice, oh earth, for to-day a 
child is born, and to us a Son is given, 
yea, a Son, a King, who shall bring re- 
demption to His people.” Ah! fit mes- 
sengers were they whose spotless purity 
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had ne’er been sullied by contact with 
the earth, to proclaim the coming of our 
glorious King and Saviour. No wonder 
that awe stole over the hearts of those 
good wise men, as they sat watching their 
flocks, and there came to them the soft 
rustle of angel wings, and looking up, 
they beheld the cloud of dazzling bright- 
ness, and the lovely forms of seraphs, and 
their listening ears caught the strains of 
music, even the glad anthems of praise 
and victory. Methinks no gladder, hap- 
pier chorus ever reverberated through 
the courts of heaven, or the kingdoms of 
earth, than that which rang out that 
first glorious Christmas morn. No doubt 
seemed to obscure the minds of those 
good shepherds, as they listened to the 
proclamations from those visitants of 
light; but rising, they fixed their gaze 
upon the star that was to guide them, 
and following the track of light that 
marked its course, they came to the place 
where the Christ-child lay. But what was 
it that greeted their astonished gaze? 
Where was the King whose coming had 
been heralded in such a glorious man- 
ner? Where the pomp and grandeur that 
should grace the occasion? Where the 
silken couch upon which the soft fair 
limbs should repose? Where the gilded 
canopy to protect from the light and 
heat? Where the liveried servants glid- 
ing in and out upon their royal missions ? 
Ah, no glittering pageant marked the ad- 
vent of Him, beneath whose tread the 
earth should tremble, and whose brow 
should be encircled with a halo of purer 
light than ever gleamed from monarch’s 
diadem before. But in an humble stall, 
surrounded by beasts of burden, was His 
resting-place, no couch but the fragrant 
hay and such accessories of comfort as 
poverty could provide; and no attend- 
ants save the parents who felt that no 
common honor was bestowed upon them 
in thus being aliowed to cherish and pro- 
tect the One who should become the 
world’s Redeemer. The wise ones bowed 
low their heads before that lowly manger, 
and opening their treasures, presented 
beautiful and costly gifts of gold, frank- 





incense, and myrrh. Ah, ye wise men, 
well may you deposit those treasures 
there, for the richest gems that ever 
sparkled in the bosom of the earth would 
be but poor tributes to lay at the feet of 
Him who spake them into existence. And 
thus through all the cycles of years that 
have passed in their solemn march to 
eternity, nations have commemorated the 
advent of Christ, by joyful gatherings 
and gifts of love. And as we bestow up- 
on our loved ones gifts according to our 
means, let us remember the glorious Gift 
that came to us over eighteen hundred 
years ago, and by our deeds of love and 
kindness to those into whose homes the 
Christmas morn brings little warmth or 
gladness, show that not in vain did earth's. 
greatest bow His head and die upon the 
Cross, not in vain was that precious blood 
spilled, for even as we receive it into our 
hearts, so will it cleanse us from all self- 
ishness, and open our hearts to follow in 
the footsteps of our Lord and Master, 
“who went about doing good,” and from 
whom no poor, heart-broken one ever 
turned unnoticed and unblest. 

And now again, A Merry Christmas to- 
the many readers of the dear JOURNAL 
and esfecially to our Editor, who seeks 
through the cojumns of his paper to in- 
cite us to lives of greater nobility and 
usefulness. And may God grant him a 
long and happy succession of “ Merry 
Christmas” greetings in this earth-life, 
and at last a glorious reward in the gold- 
en beauty of Heaven’s Forever, where 
all who have labored faithfully for their 
Master will find, that not in vain has a 
single good act been performed, or a kind 
word spoken, for no mistake occurs in 
the Record up there, and a “Crown of 
life’ awaits the triumphant ones. 

MRS, ETTIE H. DAVIS. 





WILLIAM BLAKE, the poet-painter, re- 
garded by his critics as half insane, was 
deeply imbued with mysticism. He cared 
little for wealth, and lived scarcely in the 
world, working and singing “till death 
came to him in the midst of his ghosts 
and visions.” 
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EXEMPTION FROM PHYSICAL DEATH A POSSIBILITY. 


Y attention was directed to the 
above subject by the perusal of an 
article from the pen of Francois Lenor- 
mant, a French writer of some note, pub- 
lished in the September Number of the 
Contemporary Review. Subsequently, an 
article appeared in the Watzon, on the 
same subject; the thoughts expressed in 
it having been suggested by the article 
by Lenormant, who stated that in all of 
the art-products of the Oriental nations 
of antiquity, one of three trees appeared 
with the serpent in embrace. These trees 
were the Haonia or Soma, which affords 
a sweet fluid by macerating the boughs 
and steeping them in water; the palm, 
from which a sweet fluid is derived by 
arresting the flow of sap, and the vine, 
from the fruit of which a sweet fluid also 
is obtained by expressing it. All these 
juices afford an alcoholic liquid by fer- 
mentation; and the writer in the Vatzon 
concludes that the first sin consisted in 
the use of these intoxicants, and that 
the “serpent” represented the principle 
of evil long before its connection with 
the narrative in Genesis, and probably 
was the sea, which was “ chaos,” and from 
which all things were originally made, 
and which swallowed up the sun, moon, 
and stars, and produced the storm-clouds 
at which the gods hurled their darts—the 
lightnings. These views give the narrative 
the appearance of an allegory or fable, 
designed to convey an idea by way of il- 
lustration rather than by the expression 
of a fact. 

In perusing the narrative in Genesis, 
the idea was impressed upon my mind, 
that the statement that “God made man 
of the dust of the ground,” was the state- 
ment of an adstract truth, and that the 
details consisted in a knowledge of the 
way in which the inorganic elements are 
elevated into the fruits and grains under 
the laws that govern vegetable growth, 
and thence into our own bodies under 
the laws that govern digestion and as- 
similation. The reference to man’s food, 





as prepared for him when placed in the 
garden, is very positive, and is evidently 
corroborated by the experience of man- 
kind, as being the best to sustain the 
system in a high state of purity and 
health. The conviction that these two 
statements were abstract truths, led me 
to conclude that the “tree of life,” and 
“tree of knowledge of good and evil,” 
had a basis and could be understood, 
provided we knew how to interpret cor- 
rectly that portion of the narrative that 
has reference to them, and the same of 
the “serpent.” 

In reading the account of the trees of 
the garden, I detected an intimation that. 
they did not grow out of the ground, as 
did those that were “pleasant to the 
sight and good for food.” It also occur- 
red to my mind, that man was the only 
one of all the vertebrate that maintains 
an erect posture when making their best 
efforts, physically, which would give his 
cerebro-spinal system the upright posi- 
tion of a tree—while the cerebro-spinal 
axis would represent the trunk, the 
nerves of sensation and motion bearing a 
most striking resemblance to the pendant 
branches of a tree. These intimations, 
with the admitted fact that the brain is 
the organ of the mind, and that the 
nerves of sensation, constituting the 
“five senses,” are the instruments for 
taking cognizance of our external sur- 
roundings, and conveying the same to 
the brain, forced the conviction that this 
structure was the “tree of knowledge of 
good and evil.” 

Several years ago I decided, to my own 
satisfaction at least, that the function of 
the great sympathetic was to preside over 
the entire processes of nutrition and de- 
puration; that it was independent of, 
and preceded, as well as presided over, 
the growth of the cerebro-spinal system, 
and was the organ of the involuntary 
functions. This is not a discovery of my 
own, as several hygienic authors have 
stated the same views; though the 
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general profession is still undecided as to 
the function of this system of nerves, 
many of them claiming that it is an off- 
shoot or portion of the cerebro-spinal 
system. The conclusions to which I had 
arrived in reference to this matter, en- 
abled me to predicate a course of treat- 
ment for cancers in their incipiency, that 
has proved very effective in preventing 
their further progress, and also in remov- 
ing them after they have made consider- 
able progress, without resorting to the 
knife, or sloughing, as is generally done, 
when the constitutional vigor is not too 
much impaired. The organs of digestion, 
absorption, circulation, aeration, assimi- 
lation, and depuration, are the instru- 
ments or servants of this set of nerves; 
their center of intelligence being probably 
in the solar plexus, while the outlying 
ganglia represent a series of “military 
outposts” of nervous intelligence and 
energy, stored up for future use by the 
various organs under their immediate 
control. This system of nerves well 
represents the “tree of life,” with its 


branches, like the “tree of knowledge of 
good and evil,” distributed into innumer- 


able minute twigs. The similitude of a 
tree is found in the distribution of the 
arteries and veins distributed into twigs, 
with the lungs for its leaves; but these 
are the instruments of this set of nerves, 
depending on it for their energy, which, 
if withheld for the shortest period would 
result in death. This system of nerves 
is the home of the “soul,” while the 
“mind” constitutes man a free-agent. 
This view presents the human being as a 
kind of partnership property, God sup- 
plying the vital principle or energy and 
material, and building the structure, and 
giving man the privilege of supervising or 
directing the details, and thus control- 
ling the structure. What a privilege! 
What powers for good or evil, and what 
consequences must necessarily attach to 
his every act. 

Having settled these points tomy own 
satisfaction, I next proceeded to search 
for the “serpent” referred to in the nar- 
rative, and discovered that it was the 





base of the brain: Alimentiveness, Com- 
bativeness, Destructiveness, and Secret- 
iveness, and the special organs, when 
perverted, that afford a representation of 
the “serpent ” traits in the temptation to 
which the first pair were subjected. I 
infer this to be the case, as they were not 
likely to disobey in the direction of Vita- 
tiveness or Amativeness, since they were 
commanded by implication to eat freely 
of the “tree of life” ; and were positively 
commanded to “ multiply and replenish ” 
and “subdue” the earth. However, while 
it is very doubtful that our first parents 
were troubled with a perverted Amative- 
ness, it is now one of the organs of the 
base of the brain, with which we moderns 
have to deal very seriously. In the sub- 
duing process the organs to which I have 
ascribed the ¢emPtation, had a legitimate 
duty to perform. Man, unlike the ser- 
pent, has a superstructure of cerebral 
development that is ample to govern the 
base, provided it is kept in activity by a 
systematic and sufficiently frequent exer- 
cise. If we are to believe the narrative 
—and I find conclusive evidence of this 
portion at least—that God made man in 
his own image, they were established 
with a properly balanced cerebral de- 
velopment, and all that was necessary 
was for them to keep it so by a proper 
exercise of each organ; and, though they 
had all of their instincts—the soud-cntel- 
ligence emanating from the great sympa- 
thetic—unperverted, this was impossible 
to them, owing to the fact that they were 
continuously compelled, from necessity, 
to make choice, and without any practi- 
cal knowledge of the evil they were to 
shun. It is also questionable if they had 
any intimation of the commandment 
given in reference to the fruit of the 
“tree of knowledge of good and evil,” 
excepting what may be termed zzstinctive, 
and that the “subduing ” was, with other 
things, the educating of the intellect in 
reference to the general laws that had 
been established to govern the universe, 
including, of course, those that were in- 
stituted to govern themselves. 

It is also probable that Moses, who 
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wrote the narrative, knew nothing of its 
import any more than the many thou- 
sands who have read it since, as there is 
not the slightest intimation that he ever 
attempted to avail himself of the advan- 
tages that an application of the knowl- 
edge of its details would confer, either 
for himself, or those with whom he was 
associated; and it is extremely probable 
that it has been reserved for the present 
scientific age to inaugurate the Mz/len- 
nium by an application of the necessary 
means to secure the inestimable boon of 
enjoying a life so free from corroding 
cares as to exempt us from a physical de- 
terioration. This is not a chimerical 
idea, but quite within the range of possi- 
bilities. It will be seen that the sin which 
they committed was against their own 
person, or the “tree of life,” which sin is 
purely a physiological one. 

They were possessed with the power to 
“return” and “eat” of the “tree of life,” 
although they had partaken of the for- 
bidden fruit. This thought is a most 
encouraging one, and conveys the idea 
to my mind that they went out on their 
mission of subduing the earth, and grad- 
ually lost the power to discriminate by 
their minds being diverted from this sub- 
ject; and as they gradually lost the 
knowledge with which they had been 
bles8d, we have the power to regain it 
by the means of our knowledge of insti- 
tuted laws and experience which they did 
notenjoy. The printing-press has afford- 
ed a means of recording the facts de- 
veloped by research; and it has done 
more. It has disseminated these facts 
among the masses, so that to-day we can 
announce a new discovery without the 
fear that we shall lose our head, or more 
properly our lives, by making such an- 
nouncement. I feel absolutely certain 
that if it had not been for the super- 
Stitious ignorance of the people who 
ruled the various countries of the world, 
the rational interpretation of this most 
interesting narrative would have been 
made long ago. I expect adverse criti- 
cism from many persons, and possibly 
from some who are highly educated, but 





whose “vested” interests will suffer if 
the people should learn to take care of 
themselves by returning to the allegiance 
of Him who established a// things for 
their good. 

It may be asked why it is, if God made 
our first parents in his own image, and 
established them in all the rectitude of 
a balanced cerebral organization, and 
they failed to maintain that balance, that 
wg expect mankind, who are admittedly 
now unbalanced in their cerebral develop- 
ments, to do what our first parents failed 
to accomplish? This is a pertinent ques- 
tion, which can be answered by simply 
remembering that the unbalancing of the 
organs of the brain did not constitute 
the szz which they committed, but even- 
tually led to its habitual commission, 
and finally culminated in their death. 
Imagine that any one could start out and 
for many years lead a life of purity and 
uprightness, as many a Christian person 
has done for many years, and that gradu- 
ally he becomes careless, and goes on from 
year to year committing such a crime 
against his own person, as drinking alco- 
holic liquors, or smoking tobacco. At 
first there is no dreadfully bad result ap- 
parent, and in his simplicity he imagines 
he is not injured by the habit; but in the 
course of time, like Poe with his “ raven,” 
he finds the unwelcome guest staying 
when he does not want him. He has 
established a habit that is already his 
master, and it will not away when he bids 
it, and in a short time he is overpowered 
and destroyed by what he at first sup- 
posed to be a harmless enjoyment. 

If, instead of cultivating this habit of 
self-enjoyment, he had been looking 
after the welfare of his neighbors, which 
is morality, and worshiping God, which 
is religion, his mind would have been 
led upward by a contempu,ation of Him 
who made him, and has provided the 
means to sustain him for a prolonged 
usefulness. As we proceed in the task 
of subduing the earth by making our- 
selves acquainted with the wonderful 
products of God’s creative skill, every 
nerve thrills with the most rapturous en- 
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joyment, and we see how God has made 
provision to guard us against all future 
harm. This enables us to understand 
how it is that a reclaimed man who be- 
comes a Christian is much more likely to 
remain so than one who makes no pro- 
fession of Christianity ; and it should also 
teach us the impropriety of expecting to 
derive any benefit from the least use of 
what God has so distinctly set his mark 


of disapprobation upon; as for example: | 
alcohol, which disturbs the vital forces | 


by arousing them to a most vigorous 
action, for the purpose of expelling it ; or 
tobacco, which depresses them by narcot- 
ism, or anything that causes the “ser- 
pent” which by these acts we establish 
within us, to “eat ‘dust’ all the days of 





‘his life,’” which “life” is as long as our 
disobedience continues. Such habits, by 
debasing the functions that constitute 
our manhood, cause ws, by listening to 
the tempter, to “go upon” our Jdedizes. 
God's instituted laws do not respect even 
medical prescriptions, as instanced in the 
recent death of one of our most respect- 
ed and valued citizens, the Hon. George 
Brown, whose energies were wasted by 
such impositions till death relieved him 
of his sufferings. Thus, all ages have 
beheld the results of disobedience. Let us 
learn to obey, and /éve ; and so establish 
the fact that we can become sufficiently 
wise, or intelligent, to stay here indefi- 
nitely. 
ISAIAH RYDER, M.D., CANADA. 





LITERARY GHOULS. 


ITHIN the last few years the prac- 

tice of grave-robbing has _ been 
carried on to such an extent in this coun- 
try, that it seems expedient for local au- 
thorities to put forth very stringent laws 
for the punishment of this revolting 
crime. The degraded, hardened human 
beings who follow the horrible business 
for a livelihood are stigmatized “ ghouls.” 
They are lawless outcasts of society, 
whose shameful deeds compel them to 
choose darkness instead of light, in which 
to perpetrate them. To them, a dead 
body is but a bit of merchandise, and 
deaths and funerals are their opportuni- 
ties for prosperity. Yet, in this perni- 


cious calling the ‘ ghouls” do no harm | 


to the corpse; nor can they, for it is only 
clay, which must fall to dust. Neither do 
they in any way affect the condition of 
the departed soul; it is beyond the reach 
of earthly harm. The name or reputation 
a person has gained in the world is left 
unmolested by these midnight robbers. 
It is only the living friends that are really 
sinned against, who are pained and griev- 
ed in the extreme when the bodies of 
their cherished dead are ruthlessly dis- 
turbed. 





But there is a class of individuals—of 
the literary type, too, I am ashamed to 
admit—who deserve the appellation of 
“ghouls” fully as much as the most de- 
praved of the first-mentioned class. 
These, of the latter class, are not out- 
casts nor law-breakers, nor is their work 
hidden in darkrfess ; on the contrary, they 
are very respectable people, often leaders 
in society, elevated and brilliant, stars in 
the literary world, not only law-abiding, 
but sometimes law-making, citizens, and 
their work, the special work that I am 
about to point out, is, as Hamlet says, 
“too much i’ the sun.” 

Their business permits them to make 
merchandise of people’s character and 
reputation. They go down into the 
graves of the most noted dead, and bring 
up and expose to public view their short- 
comings and dark sins, if they had any. 
The hideous skeletons which are ex- 
humed are sold for a price to those who 
furnish the world with sensational litera- 
ture. “The evil that men do lives after 
them ; the good is oft interred with their 
bones.” 

It is a curious fact that these “ ghouls” 
never bring to light again some forgotten 
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has possessed or done while living. But 
no; wickedness is more marketable than 
goodness. Some before unknown or for- 
gotten good deed of Lord Byron’s would 
not have been read at all by thousands 
and thousands who perused with interest 
that famous exposure by Mrs. Stowe. 
Charles Dickens is another victim. His 





domestic troubles must all be explained 
again since the death of his wife. Dili- | 
gent search has been made for something | 
of a dark and disgraceful character, but | 
as yet the searchers have been disap- | 
pointed. If there is one living in posses- | 
sion of a secret of his, let us hope that he | 
or she will not be induced to divulge it. | 

But recently a writer has raked up and | 


good trait or deed that a man or woman | garnered the decaying “wild oats” crop 


of that jolly, rollicking Scottish poet, 
“Bobbie” Burns. Such writings do no 
one any real good, and surely many are 
harmed by them. The majority of great 
men are not any too good, morally. 
Whatever they have done in life for the 
benefit of the world at large should have 
full sway, and not be impeded by a dis- 
play of their faults and failings dfter 
death. Charity alone should keep hidden 
that which has been buried by the ones 
most near tothem. “Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof.” It is cowardly in 
the extreme to renew scandals when the 
victims can not appear in self-defense. 
Yet these literary “ ghouls ” are brave men 
and women! DELPHINE RAYMER. 





THE PEOPLE WE MEET. 


ip the very mixed society of a con- 
siderable town we are quite certain to 
meet the gentleman in black who is 
numbered 1 in the trio of our illustra- 
tions. At first sight we put him down as 
“learned” in some way. “A college pro- 
fessor” is suggested by the quiet, even- 
toned bearing. A savant, whose in- 
quisitiveness stops not because of impu- 
tations of materialism or of infidelity. We 
survey the well-shaped head, the high 
forehead, the generally benevolent ex- 
pression, and infer that such a mind can 
be little affected by such narrow and in- 
vidious reflections, that in its breadth of 
intelligence, its consideration for people 
who are jealous of scientific progress, is 
pervaded with charity, always ready to 
make an allowance for their ignorance or 
their prejudice. 

If a teacher, we know that he is warmly 
esteemed by his pupils, and is a learner 
himself. The nose is not strong enough 
to impress us with the notion that heiis 
arrogant and overbearing, but there is 
in its outline a tone of inquiry, and just 
enough of curvature to intimate that he 
can follow up a clue with earnestness. 





He is courteous and gentle, and thus 


reaches his object when a rude persist- 
ency would fail. As a savant he is usually 
found in the laboratory of the chemist, 
patiently investigating abstruse or com- 
plicated questions and substances, and if 
successful in an important field, he is not 
the first among his brethren to pro- 
claim it. 

The rank and file of people think him 
cold and unsympathetic, because he is 
quiet and even-toned; but in his home, 
among his familiars, he is known to be 
cordial and generous in feeling, and when 
the strain of thought is off, he will enter 
into the amusements of the home-circle 
with great warmth and spirit. 

The character of No. 2 is apparent at 
the first glance to the “ traveled” reader ; 
his nose and turban proclaim the man of 
acquisitiveness and self-indulgence. He 
is usually a “ professional,” and practices 
certain indefinite arts without reference 
to schools and diplomas. He hails from 
across the ocean, and boasts of ancestry 
and learning, and wonderful powers, 
usually of healing; for he takes to 
“doctoring” as the best method to 
wheedle people out of their money. If 
No. 1 is. modest and retiring, seldom al- 
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luding to his talents or accomplishments, 
No. 2 is not to be blamed for such traits, 
for he is garrulous, and most of his gar- 





No. x. 

rulity concerns himself. He not only 
talks much of himself, but he advertises 
also concerning his unsurpassable skill in 
curing the sick, and diseases which emi- 
nent physicians consider irremediable, he 
proclaims of easy treatment with his 
“wonderful compound,” or “new dis- 
covery.” 

We are inclined to suspect that Mr. 
Quack’s antecedents, if inquired into, 
would bring us into some obscure city 
neighborhood, and disclose him as the 
aforetime keeper of a wine-cellar® or 
dram-shop. The outlines of his nose, 
mouth, and chin do not suggest a re- 





No. 2. 


fined birth or associations of an estimable 


somehow can not help inferring that al- 
cohol is their chief property, despite the 
condemnation of Richardson, and other 
scientists of wcrld-eminence. 

Best known of the three is our No. 3, 
with her practical, intelligent, executive 
face. She meets us in the home-circle, not 
as a superannuated grandmamma, how- 
ever, but as the director or head counsel- 
or of the household. She may have 
passed three-score years and ten, but her 
industry, will, and administrative ability 
are not to be subordinated; and they 
who think her too old soon find to their 
confusion that age has but ripened her 
powers. She rejoices in management 
and responsibility, and is best suited at 





No. 3. 


the head of a large establishment. We 
meet with her now and then directing the 
affairs of a hotel or boarding-house. She 
was originally cut out for business, and 
her husband, early in his married career, 
learned her value as an adviser and‘as- 
sistant; and in the course of time she 
came to be the leader and he the follower 
in affairs of mutual interest. 

Weak, irresolute women do not like 
her, on the score of her being “ mascu- 
line,” too arbitrary and too officious; but 
practical people like her, and those in 
intimate association regard her with ad- 
miring esteem as indispensable to their 





type, and his specifics have so much of 
the odor of whisky about them that we 


comfort. Dear old lady, may she live 
always. ' 
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SELF-CONTROL, 


HERE is in the human mind an in- 
tense love of the strong. Power is 

the principal source of the sublime. It 
more than delights—it awes and fills with 
admiration. The mighty engine, the swift 
lightning, and the thundering cataract 
are sublime, because they exhibit power. 
Man looks at them and feels his own in- 
significance in their presence. And yet 
to inspire awe, power must be controlled, 
otherwise it terrifies and fills with dire 
dismay. The sight of the steam-engine, 
moving speedily over the track, drawing 
after it the whole train of cars freighted 
with human life and valuable merchan- 
dise, never becomes old or common. 
The workman will cease his work every 
day to watch it, and when it has passed 
he resumes his task with the thought, 
ower is grand when it is controlled. 
But suppose the engineer falls asleep or 
neglects his duty, the power of the en- 
gine is robbed of its grandeur, and it 
becomes a thing to be feared, and almost 


to be hated. The workman looks at the: 


frightful wreck of life and property, and 
then he knows that the charm of power 
lies in its being strong, yet controlled. 
Who is to blame for the wreck? The 
engine? No, you say, the one who ought 
to have guided its power. 

There is a wonderfully good cheer in 
an open fire. As the business man comes 
home at night, he loves the hearth that 
glows for him. But when he comes near 
and finds his dwelling all ablaze, no 
longer does he love the power of flame, 
for it is fast spreading beyond the power 
of control. Yet the flame is not to 
blame. Man is reverent to the power of 
electricity, and he gladly makes it his 
messenger while he can control it, but 
when it slips from his guidance, and be- 
comes the forked lightning, and shivers 
the hardy oak of his field, or makes 
ruin of his habitation, O how he bows 
with fear before the power he can not 
coutrol. 

You may sometimes see a man who 
bears all the elements of a noble man- 
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He must be constantly on duty, for if he 
falls asleep, there is danger of a wreck 
that is almost sure to follow. There is 
no sight more terrible than an individual 
who has lost control of this power; he 
goes headlong on until he rushes over a 
great precipice into utter destruction. 

A man who does not control his tem- 
per is despised by all who come in con- 
tact with him. is words are foolish 
and wicked, his actions silly and base. 
He receives no respect. Some one has 
said that an angry man turns himself 
wrong side out for other people to laugh 
at; and the Word often mentions “The 
wrath of fools.” Some people fancy that 
it is an exhibition of power to become 
angry. So it is, but it is that dangerous 
kind that is a bitter curse. Men often 
give us as an excuse for wrong doing, “ I 
was mad and could not help it.” A poor 
excuse. Shame on the man who does 
not control his temper. However, to be 
self-possessed implies more than simple 
control of temper. It implies a perfect 
mastery of all one’s emotions. The per- 
son who laughs when it is inappropriate, 
who sneers at the mistakes and misfor- 
tunes of others, who disturbs in places 
of worship, the one who whispers, who 
pays no attention during a recitation, 
who uses two legs of his chair instead of 
four, who pushes or crowds in the hall, 
in fact, who does anything that a person 
of refined taste and manners should not 
do, says by his actions, “I have no power 
of self-control—pity me. I need a mas- 
ter. I am like the horse, I have great 
strength, but some other man must put 
the bridle upon me to guide me aright, 
or I shall use my strength for ruin.” He 
needs pity. He must be helped and con- 
trolled, but self-help is the best help, and 
self-control is the bestcontrol. There is 
no nobler sight on earth than an indi- 
vidual who is master of himself. He 
carries with him an air of dignified, con- 
trolled power that fascinates you from 
the first. He is happy, for his habits are 
well fixed, and he inspires all who meet 


hood, yet whose character is a wreck. | him to try to lift themselves above them- 


He commands no respect from his fel- 
lows; be deserves none. He does not 
even respect himself. What is the mat- 
ter? Is he to be blamed? Why more 
than the engine, the fire, or the lightning ? 
Evidently, because each man has the 
ability to control his own power, and if 
he does not, he himself must suffer. He 
can do what he wills to do. His will is 
an engine, moving with it all his appe- 
tites, passions, personal habits, and every- 
thing about the man. He is an engineer. 





selves. hese self-poised people have 
strong and violent passions, but have 
them in subjection. It is not that we 
want people without passions, but that we 
want them controlled. You can not help 
loving the black-eyed, mischievous little 
boy, full of tricks, better than the one 
who is always a sober, staid, little man, 
and when they become men, the one who 
has the strongest feelings under the best 
control, will make the best neighbor, 
friend, and statesman.— 7he Campus. 
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NE who is an observer of human 

nature and conversant with the 
practice of hygiene, writes the following 
suggestive sketch : 


One evening in the early part of the 
winter, the door-bell rang with energy, 
and the servant announced a man who 
wished to seeme. A “man” is one thing 
with a servant; a “gentleman” another; 
a “person” something different from 
either. The man stood in the hall, but I 
wondered why he had not been called a 
gentleman. I was puzzled where to place 
him myself. His dress was plain, but 
rather coarse. His linen, that badge of 
refinement, was white, in perfect order 
and almost elegant. Everything about 
him seemed substantial, but nothing gave 
a clue to his position in life. In all out- 
ward seeming he was a gentleman. When 
he spoke to me, his address was simple, 
direct, ciear, and with a certain air of self- 
reliance, the farthest possible from vul- 
gar bluster. 

“Doctor,” he said, “I wish you would 
go and see my child. We fear he is threat- 
ened with croup.” 

This case, which he described as we 
went along, was a pretty clear one, and I 
hurried my walk still more, and in a few 
moments we were at the door. We went 
up, up, up to the fourth story. The last 
flight of stairs was carpeted, and a small 
lamp at the top lighted us. An excellent 





HYGIENE AND ECONOMY IN THE HOME. 
A PRACTICAL SKETCH. 





and very durable kind of mat lay at the 
door. You will see in time why I give 
these little particulars. 

I entered the opened door, and was 
welcomed by a rather pretty and remark- 
ably tidy woman, who could have been 
nobody in the world but the wife of the 
man who had summoned me. 

“T am glad you have come so soon,” 
she said, in a soft, pure accent. “ Little 
William seems so distressed that he can 
hardly breathe ;” and the next moment, 
as we passed through a narrow passage 
to where he lay, I heard the unmistakable 
croupy sound that justly carries such ter- 
ror to the parent’s heart. 

“Is it the croup, doctor?” asked the 
father, with a voice of emotion, as I bent 
over the child, a fine boy, three years of 
age. 

“It is certainly the croup,” I said, “and 
a pretty violent attack. How long is it 
since you thought him sick?” 

“ Not above an hour,” was the calm re- 
ply. It was made calm by a firm self- 
control. I looked at the mother. She 
was very pale, but did not trust herself 
to speak. 

“Then there is probably but little dan- 
ger,” I said; “ but we have something to 
do. Have you water here?” 

The husband went to what seemed a 
closet, opened two doors, and disclosed a 
neat pine bathing-tub, supplied with Cro- 
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ton. This was beyond my hopes; but I 
had no time to wonder. The little fellow 
was in a high fever, and laboring for 
breath. Taking him from his little crib, 
where he lay upon a nice hair mattress 
fit for a prince to sleep on, I took off his 
clean night-clothes, stood him in the 
bath-tub, and made his father pour full 
upon his neck and chest three pails of 
cool water, while I rubbed them briskly 
with my hand. He was then wiped dry, 
and rubbed until his whole body was 
glowing like a flame. Then I wrung a 
large towel out of cold water and put it 
around his throat, and then wrapped him 
up in blankets. 

The brave little fellow had borne it all 
without a complaint, as if he understood 
that under his father’s eye no harm could 
come to him. In fifteen minutes after he 
was wrapped in blankets he was in a pro- 
fuse perspiration, in a sound slumber and 
breathing freely. The danger was over— 
so rapid is this disease, and so easily cured. 
Happiness had shed a serene ray of light 
upon the countenance of the father, and 
thrown over the mother’s face a glow of 
beauty. I looked upon them, and was 
more than ever puzzled where to place 
them. There were no marks of high 
birth or superior breeding—not a shadow 
of decayed gentility about them. It was 
rather the reverse, as if they were work- 
ing up from a low rank of life to a higher. 

I looked around the room. It was the 
bed-room. Everything in it was perfectly | 
neat and orderly. The bed, like the crib, 
was excellent, but not costly. The white | 
counterpane did not cost more than ten | 
shillings—yet how beautiful it looked! | 
The white window curtains were shilling 
muslin; but their folds hung as richly as 
if they were damask—and how very ap- 
propriate they seemed. The bath, with 
its snug folding doors, I knew had not 
cost, plumber’s bill and all, more than 





aires; yet they can be bought for fifty or 
seventy-five cents, and a dollar apiece had 
framed them. The floor had a carpet 
that matched everything with its small, 
neat figures, and a light chamber color. 
It was a jewel of a room, in as perfec 
keeping in all its parts as if an artist had 
designed it. 

Leaving the little boy to his untroubled 
sleep, and giving directions for a bath on 
his waking, we went into another room, 
which was differently but just as neatly 
arranged. It might have answered for a 
parlor (only it had a cooking-stove), for 
an artist’s studio, or a dining-room. It 
was hung with pictures—heads, historical 
pieces, and landscapes, all such as a man 
of taste could select and buy cheap; but 
which, like good books, are invaluable. 
And speaking of books, there was a hang- 
ing library on one side of the chimney 
which contained some of the very choicest 
treasures of the English tongue. 

The man went to a bureau, opened a 
drawer, and took out some money. 

“ What is your fee, doctor?” he asked, 
holding the bills so as to select one to 
pay me. 

Now I had made up my mind before I 
had got half way up the stairs, that I 
might have to wait for my pay—perhaps 
never get it; but all this had changed. I 
could not, as I often do, inquire into the 
circumstances of the man, and graduate 
my price accordingly. There he stood, 
ready to pay me, with money enough ; 
yet it was evident that he was a working- 
man, and far from wealthy; I had nothing 
left but to name the lowest fee. 

“One dollar does not seem enough,” 
said he ; “ you have saved my child’s life, 
and have been at more trouble than 
merely to write a prescription.” 

“Do you work for a living?” I asked, 
hoping to solve the mystery. 

He smiled and held out his hand, 





ten dollars. The toilet table, of an ele- 
gant form, I had no doubt was of pine, 
and cost half a dollar. The pictures on 
the wall were beautifully tinted litho- 
graphs —better, far better than oil paint- 
ings I have seen in the houses of million- 





which showed the unquestionable marks 
of honest toil. 

“You are a mechanic?” I said, willing 
to know more of him. 

“Take that,” he said, placing a two- 
| dollar note in my hand with a not-to-be- 
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refused air, “and I will gratify your curi- 
osity; for there is no use in pretending 
that you are not a little curious!” 

There was a hearty, respectful freedom 
about this that was irresistible. I put the 
note in my pocket, and the man going to 
a door, opened it into a closet of mode- 
rate size, and displayed the bench and 
tools of a shoemaker. 

“You must be an extraordinary work- 
man,” said I, looking around the room 
which seemed almost luxurious; but 
when I looked at each item I found that 
it cost very little. 

“No, nothing extra. I barely manage 
to earn over a dollar and a half a day. 
Mary helps mesome. With the housework 
to do, and our boy to look after, she earns 
enough to make our wages average ten 
dollars a week. We began with nothing 
—we live as you see.” 

All this comfort, this respectability, 
this almost luxury, for ten dollars a 
week! I expressed my surprise. 

“T should be very sorry if we spent so 
much,” said he. “We have not only 
managed to live on that, but we have 
something laid up in a savings bank.” 

“Will you have the goodness,” said I, 
“just to explain to me how you do it?” 

“ With pleasure,” he replied, “for you 
may persuade others no better off than I 
am to make the best of their situation. 
My name is William Carter. My father 
died when I was young, and I was bound 
out as apprentice to a shoemaker, with 
the usual provisions of schooling. I did 
as boys do generally at school, but I was 
very fond of reading; I made the most 
of my spare time and the advantage of 
an Apprentice’s Library. Probably the 
books that helped me most were the sen- 
sible writings of William Cobbett. Fol- 
lowing the example, I determined to give 
myself a useful education, and I have to 
some extent succeeded. But a man’s 
education is a life-long process; and the 
more I learn, the more I see before me. 

“I was hardly out of my time when I 
fell in love with my Mary there, whom 
some people think very pretty, but whom 
I know to be very good.” 





Mary looked up with such a bright, 
loving smile, as to fully justify some 
people in their notion. 

“When I had been one yeara journey- 
man, and laid up a few dollars (for I had 
a strong motive to be saving), we were 
married. I boarded at her father’s, and 
she bound shoes for the shop where I 
worked. We lived a few weeks at home; 
but it was not our home; so we deter- 
mined to set up housekeeping. It wasa 
rather small set-up, but we made it an- 
swer. I spent a week in house hunting. 
At last I found this place. It was new 
and clean, high and airy, and I thought 
it would do. I got it for fifty dollars a 
year—and though the rents all around 
advanced, our landlord is satisfied with 
that, or takes it in preference to risking 
a worse tenant. The place was naked 
enough, and we had little to put in it save 
ourselves; but we went cheerfully to 
work, earned all we could, saved all we 
could—and you see the results.” 

“I see; but I confess, I do not under- 
stand,” said I, willing to hear him explain 
the economies of this modest and beauti- 
ful home. 

“Well, it is simple enough. When 
Mary and I moved ourselves here and 
took possession, with a table, two chairs, 
a cook-stove, a sauce-pan or two, and a 
cot-bed with a straw mattress, the first 
thing we did was to hold a council of war. 
‘Now, Mary, my love,’ said I, ‘here we 
are. We have next to nothing, and we 
have everything to get, and nobody but 
ourselves to help ourselves.’ ' 

“ We found that we could earn then an 
average of eight dollars a week. We deter- 
mined to live as cheaply as possible, save 
all we could, and make usa home. Our 
rent was a dollar a week—our fuel, light, 
and water-rent and some little matters a 
dollar more. We have allowed the same 
amount for clothing, and by buying the 
best things, and keeping them carefully, 
dress well enough for that. Even my 
wife is satisfied with her wardrobe, and 
finds that raw silk at seventy-five cents a 
yard is cheaper in the long run, than cal- 
ico at ten. That makes three dollars a 














week, and we had still our living to pay | 


for. That costs us, with three in our 
family, just two dollars more.” 

“Two dollars apiece!” 

“ No—two dollars for all. You seem 
surprised ; but we have reckoned it over 
and over. It costs more at present, but 
we have learned to live better and cheaper 
—so that we have a clear surplus of four 
dollars a week, after paying all expenses 
of rent, fire, light, water, clothing, and 
food. Ido not count our luxuries, such 
as an evening at a lecture or a concert, 
or a little treat to our friends when we 
give a party.” 

I know a smile came over my face, for 
he continued : 

“Yes, give a party; and we have some 
pleasant. ones, I assure you. Sometimes 
we have a dozen guests, which is quite 
enough for comfort, and our treat of 
chocolate, cakes, blanc-mange, etc., costs 
two dollars; but this is not very often. 
Out of our surplus—which comes, you see, 
to two hundred dollars a year—we have 
bought all you see, and have money in 
the bank.” 

“T see all,” said I, “all but the living. 
Many a mechanic spends more than that 
for cigars, to say nothing of liquor. Pray 
tell me precisely how you live.” 

“With pleasure. First of all, then, I 
smoke no cigars, and chew no tobacco, 
and Mary takes no snuff.” 

Here a pleasant smile came in; but 
there was no interruption; for Mary 
seemed to think her husband knew what 
he was about, and could talk well with- 
out her aid. 

“TI have not drank a glass of liquor 
since the day I was married. I had read 
enough. physiology to make up my mind 
that tea and coffee contained no nutri- 
ment, and were poisons besides; and I 
tried a vegetable diet long enough to like 


it better than a mixed one; and I find | 


that it agrees with me better; and as we 
have read and experimented together, of 
course Mary thinks as I do.” 

“But what do you eat and drink?” I 
asked, curious to see how far this self- 
taught philosopher had progressed in the 
laws of health. 


HYGIENE AND ECONOMY IN 


THE HOME. 


“Come this way and I will show you,” 
| he said, taking the light, and leading the 
way into an ample store-room. “Herc, 
| first of all, is a mill, which cost me two 
| shillings; it grinds my grain; gives me 
the freshest and most ‘beautiful meal, 
| saves tolls, and the profits. This is a 
| barrel of wheat. I buy the best, and am 
| sure that it is clean and good. It costs 
|less than three cents a pound; and a 
| pound of wheat a day, you know, is food 
| enough for any man. We make it into 
| bread, mush, pies, and cakes. Here is a 
| barrel of potatoes. This is hominy. 
| Here are some beans; a box of tapioca, 
and macaroni. Here is a barrel of apples, 
the best I can find in Fulton Market. 
Here is a box of sugar, and this is our 
butter-jar. We take a quart of country 
milk a day. I buy the rest down town, 
by box or barrel, where I can get the best 
and cheapest. Making wheat—eaten as 
mush or bread, and made coarse without 
bolting—and potatoes, hominy or rice, 
the staple; you can easily see that a dol- 
lar a week for provisions is not only am- 
| ple, but allows of an even luxurious 
| variety. For the rest, we eat greens, 
vegetables, fruit, and berries in their 
| season. In the summer we have straw 
| berries and peaches, as soon as they are 
| ripe and good. Mary will get up a din- 
| ner from these materials at the cost of a 
| shilling better than the whole bill of fare 
at the Astor House.” 
| I was satisfied. Here was comfort, in- 
| telligence, taste, moderate luxury, all en- 
joyed by an humble mechanic, who knew 
how to live at the cost I have mentioned. 
How much useless complaining might be 
saved—how much more genuine happi- 
ness might be enjoyed—how much evil 
and suffering might be prevented, if all 
the working men and women were as 
| prudent as William and Mary Carter. 








TEN million barrels of beer were sold 
in 1879, enough to fill a canal twenty-one 
feet wide and five feet deep, extending 
from New York to Philadelphia; and it 
would take a pump, throwing thirty gal- 
lons a minute, running constantly over 
twenty-one years to pump it out. 
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ESSENCES OF BEEF, BEEF-TEA, ETC. 


pe are several preparations sold 
by druggists which are highly com- 
mended by many physicians as possess- 
ing great value, from a nutritive point of 
view, to the sick and feeble, whereas, in 
point of fact, these preparations have lit- 
tle or no value whatever. We have been 
‘told that the celebrated German chemist, 
Liebig,whose name is associated with sev- 
eral brands of “ beef-extract,”’ stated, a lit- 
tle before his death, that he had commit- 
ted an error in commending such a prep- 
aration to the world, as later investigation 
had convinced him of its inutility. Dr. 
Adolph Scheppe, an eminent physiolo- 
gist, says that Liebig’s extract, and the 
extracts from Montevideo and San An- 
tonio, Texas, and Fraybentos, Uruguay, 
are made by extraction with cold water, 
and subsequently heated to the boiling 
point, by which process all the albumen 
coagulable by heat, gelatine, and fat, are 
left behind, They therefore are not nu- 
triments at all, but must be considered 
as nervous stimulants, like tea, coffee, 
chocolate, brandy, and similar articles. 
An article in a late number of the Cin- 
cinnati Medical News, states very em- 
phatically that the numerous extracts 
and essences of beef now flooding the 
market, are not substitutes for the beef 
itself, but preparations totally unsuited 
to the use of the sick-chamber, as the 
impaired stomach of the invalid is not 
able to assimilate them, any more than 
it can assimilate fresh beef. 
Dr. Scheppe has made_an analysis of 
several of the beef preparations exten- 








sively advertised, among them Johnson’s, 


Valentine’s, the “London Essence of 
Beef,” and “Peptonized Beef.’ The 
last mentioned has received the sanction 
of so many eminent physicians, that it is 
in point to add here the deduction of 
Dr. Scheppe from his investigations, that 
“ The presence of coaguable albumen and 
blood which this preparation contains is 
incompatible with the process of pep- 
tonization, since both of these substances 
are the first to be changed in their nat- 
ure by the action of the acid necessary 
for the successful completion of the pro- 
cess.” He deems the article not only 
misnamed, but as wanting in other im- 
portant respects. 

“ Beef-tea,” one of the old standard 
preparations for the sick-room, should 
have long ago lost its prestige as a diet- 
etic, because it contains scarcely any nu- 
tritive material, its albumen especially, 
the constituent mainly desired, because it 
contains the nitrogen, being quite lost in 
the boiling necessary to its preparation. 
Albumen coagulates at 160° F. Boiling 
beef in water at 212° will therefore not 
extract the albumen, only serving to lock 
it up the tighter, hence no nutritive mate- 
rial of service to the patient can be im- 
parted to the water in which beef is 
boiled. If those who are in favor of beef- 
tea would secure all the nutriment which 
beef contains, why do not they resort at 
once to that which makes flesh—blood. 
Every ounce of that contains as much 
solid matter as an ounce of the meat. No 
allusion, of course, is here intended to 
the disgusting and unnatural character 
of blood-drinking. 





— 


HOW TO SELECT HEALTHY FLESH MEAT. 


] T is not the custom in this department | 
to advise the regular or frequent use | 
ot flesh food, because, as has been shown | 
by analysis, argument, and illustration, it | 
is rot essential for the health and strength 

of either mind or body, and besides it so | 


easily and quickly takes on abnormal con- 


ditions and undergoes chemical changes 
in the stall of the butcher and in the 
housekeeper’s pantry, that a great amount 
of unwholesome, disease-producing beef, 
mutton, and veal are eaten by people 
without suspicion. But the majority of 
people eat these things, and insist upon 
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their being necessary; and that those of | face. Pork, if unsalted, should present 


our readers who eat flesh may be put on 
their guard when purchasing it, we borrow 
some hints from a contemporary on the 
selection of that which may be considered 
wholesome: 

Good meat should possess the following 
easily-observed characters: I. 


It ought 


| tint. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to be of a full, slightly brownish, red | 
color; neither of a pale pink tint on the | 


one hand, nor of a deep purple hue on 
the other. If pink, disease is indicated ; 
and if purple, the animal has probably 
not been slaughtered, but has died with 
the blood in it, or has suffered from acute 
fever. 2. It should have a marbled ap- 
pearance, from the ramifications of little 
veins of fat among the muscles. 3. It 
should be firm and elastic to the touch, 
and should scarcely moisten the fingers. 
Bad meat is usually wet, sodden, and 
flabby, with the fat looking like jelly or 
wet parchment. 4. It should have little or 
no odor, and that not disagreeable, for dis- 
eased meat has a sickly, cadaverous smell. 
Any disagreeable odor is most easily de- 
tected when the meat is chopped up and 
drenched with warm water. 5. It should 





the characters above stated ; but the color 
of the meat, if sound, is of a very pale red 
When infested by the dangerous 
parasite, 7richina Spiraizs, the meat is 
usually of a dark color. Unfortunately, 
the animal itself can scarcely be detected 
by the unaided eye; not so the cystzcercus, 
or measles, whose little sac is often as 
large as a hemp-seed, and can be easily 
seen. Sausages are liable to partial de- 
composition, and then become poisonous, 
from whatever kind of meat they may 
have been prepared. Good sausage-meat 
should be firm, not moist, gelatinous, and 
vesicular. It should be free from disagree- 
able smell and taste, and from acidity. As 
regards fish, it should, of course, be free 
from offensive smell, and the flesh not 
soft or gelatinous. Salmon or trout 
should not only have the well-known 
pink-colored flesh, but when the finger is 
drawn quickly and firmly across the fish, 
the depression so caused ought to fill up 
quickly, and a corresponding elevation 
or ridge soon appear. Sea-fish is not 
tested in this way; but the rigidity of 
the fish is sufficient to indicate its fresh 


not shrink or waste much in cooking. | condition. The bright red color of the 
6. It should not become very soft and | fish-gills is a sign of very little impor- 
wet on standing for a day or so, but | tance, as the gills are often artificially 
should be, on the contrary, dry at the sur- ! tinted. 





THE NAILS. 


Barca the possession of a beautiful 

hand is a great joy to a woman is 
undoubted; but what hand would be 
lovely if each finger terminated in a flat, 
unsightly, colorless nail? In Paris, where 
“manicures” are plenty, and their fees 


reasonable, one seldom sees such a sight | 
on the hands of a lady; but here, where | 


the business of a manicure is not properly 
appreciated, their customers few, and, of 


necessity, their prices high, an unsightly | 


nail is frequently seen on hands that, like | 


the lilies of the field, “toil not, neither 
do they spin.” 
has arisen for rubbing and polishing the 


Lately, however, a fashion | 


nails, and now quite often a gentleman, | imparts a pinkish glow. So much of this 


in shaking hands with a lady, will notice 
that this fair friend offers her hand palm 
outward, so that he may have an oppor- 
tunity to notice and admire the bright 
polish and rosy tinge of her well-shaped: 
nails. 

How is this done? Why, by patience, 
perseverance, chamois-skin, and a little 
paste composed of rotten-stone and rouge. 
A small quantity of the mixture is put on 
the rubber—a tiny brush covered with 
chamois—and constant friction does the 
work. The oil and rotten-stone smooth 
and polish the nail in the same way that 
the workman does ivory, and the rouge 
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rubbing is done, and such ardor is dis- 
played, that a well-known editor fears 
some of the ladies will have an unhappy 
fate—by constant rubbing the nail: will 
break. An old story tells of an Irish- 
woman who scrubbed her kitchen-floor 
so much, in an over-laudable desire to be 
clean, that she fell through to the cellar, 





and this is what is feared will happen to 
some of the fair rubbers. After a severe 
course of constant friction, the center of 
the nail will give way; but this will not 
happen if the method be practiced for 
only a few moments each day; then 
the result will be attractive and beauti- 





ful. 








NOTES IN SCIENCE 


Electricity as a Motive Power.— 
A writer in the American Machinist considers 
the practicability of applying electricity to 
working machinery in the following perspicu- 
ous style : 

‘* The employment of electricity as a motive 
power on as large a scale as propelling tram- 
way czrs for passengers has been proved 
feasible both in Europe and America, but 
whether it can be done economically enough 
to make it a commercial success is a ques- 
tion open to serious doubts. Where it is 
undesirable to use steam motors for a tram- 
way, and horses are excluded (as upon eleva- 
ted roads), compressed air has been found to 
work admirably and with fair economy. 
The apparatus need not be cumbersome even 
if one charging of air is required to run ten 
or twelve miles. With a well designed and 
constructed engine, the loss of power is very 
small, as air is perfectly elastic. The most 
successful trials thus far show that with 
electricity a much higher percentage of 
power is lost, besides which, it would doubt- 
less be more difficult and expensive to keep 
the electrical machinery in working order, 
than that running by compressed air. In 
transmitting power to a distance by electrics 
ity, there would necessarily be involved a 
large outlay for good conductors and a con- 
siderable loss of power before reaching the 
point for applying it to useful work. Some 
experiments in France have demonstrated 
that plowing can be done by electricity, but 
the possibility of its doing this work as 
economically as steam seems very remote. 
As electricity is not a prime’ motor, it must 
depend upon steam, water, wind, gas, or 
some other force for its generation. It is 
evident that there would be greater economy 
in applying power directly to work, than in 
converting it from one form into another 
before its useful application. It is believed 
by those who have given the most diligent 
study to the subject, that the possibilities in 
the way of electricity are far beyond any- 
thing heretofore attempted by its aid, but 
for purposes of ordinary motive power it 
does not appear to be well adapted.” 


Absinuthe.—A word of warning on this 
beverage, the use of which has now become 
quite common in England and various other 
parts of Europe and even in some parts of 


AND AGRICULTURE. 


the United States. Absinthe, as made in 
France, whence it is exported, is a mixture 
of the essence of wormwood (absinthium), 
sweet flag, anise seed, angelica root, and al- 
cohol. It is colored green, with the leaves or 
juice of the smallage, spinach, or nettles, and 
sometimes with blue vitriol, to give it as well 
a certain required taste. It is said that chlo- 
ride of antimony (commonly called butter of 
antimony) is another adulterant ; but this is 
denied by some doctors. 

The bitterness of essence of wormwood 
increases the craving or desire for it, and the 
habitue is soon unable to take food, unless 
he is primed for it by the deadly provocative. 
On the nervous system the influence is differ- 
ent from that of alcohol. The absinthium 
acts rather after the manner of nicotine, but 
it is slower in taking effect than the alcohol 
which accompanies it ; consequently there is 
felt by the drinker, first, the exciting, relax- 
ing influence of the alcohol, and afterward 
the constringing, suppressing influence of 
the wormwood. The drinker is left cold, 
tremulous, unsteady of movement and nau- 
seated. If the dose,be large, these phenom- 
ena are exaggerated, and the voluntary mus- 
cles, bereft of the control of the will, are 
thrown into epileptic convulsions, attended 
with unconsciousness, and eventually the 
epilepsy becomes confirmed with confirmed 
indulgence. The effect which the absinthe 
exerts in a direct way on the stomach alone, 
is highly pernicious. It suppresses the nat- 
ural power of the stomach to secrete diges- 
tive fluid; it interferes with the solvent 
power of that fluid itself, so that, taken in 
what is considered to be a moderate quantity 
—a wine-glass or two, in the course of the 
day—it soon establishes permanent dyspep- 
sia. 


A Remarkable Plow.—A Chicago 
agricultural journal gives an account of the 
largest plow ever known to be made, which 
has been recently turned out by an Illinois 
firm of agricultural machinery makers for 
use on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain, and 
Southern Railway. It is attached to a plat- 
form bar. of a construction chain in such a 
way as to cut its ditch a sufficient distance 
from the railway line. It will make one mile 
of ditch, two feet deep and three feet wide, 





every four hours, thus doing the work of 
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about 1,000 men. The beam is made of 
swamp oak, and is eight inches by four inches, 
the land side being made of bar-iron eight 
inches wide and one and a half inches thick, 
which had to be forged expressly for the pur- 
pose. Its total weight is 1,700 pounds. 


Drying Fruits.—In regard to cherries, 
our experience is not so extensive as with 
other kinds of fruit, but we dry them pitted 
and think that the preferable way. In the 
fall of 1878 we got our first dryer, late in the 
fall, so we had to use the refuse of winter 
apples ; bought 100 bushels for $10, picked 
and hauled them, and left twice as many on 
the ground that were so far gone in decay 
they were not fit to store away. These we 
evaporated during winter and sold at 10 cents 
per pound, wholesale, mostly; kept some 
over, and the citizens of our town got to 
thinking so highly of them that they would 
pay 10 cents for them; while they could get 
green apples at ro cents per peck, claimed 
the dry were better. A few sacks we carried 
over summer, and sold at I2 to 15 cents per 
pound, wholesale, and retailed in Wheeling at 
20 cents per pound, while common dried ap- 
ples were plenty and offered at 5 cents per 
pound. This much for apples. 

Of raspberries, we shipped from last season’s 
drying nearly 500 pounds, which sold for 27 
to 30 cents per pound, and three quarts of 
fruit made a pound. Thus all can see they 
brought 9 cents per quart, or over, and the 
item of freight and commission is small com- 
pared with some items of fresh fruit, and the 
cost of drying was very small.. One of our 
neighbors for whom we dried some berries 
says one pound of these were worth just five 
pounds of the common fruit, as dried in the 
common way. Pumpkins also can be pre- 
served, in order to have pumpkin pie all the 
year, and of the best quality. Tomatoes 
also are very nice ; also sweet corn, rhubarb, 
Lima beans, sweet potatoes, etc., etc. This 
process is certainly destined, at no distant 
day, to drive canned fruit out of use, for that 
process is at once expensive, cumbersome, 
and unsatisfactory.—Ohio Farmer. 


Caulifiower.—Who does not like this 
delicate and nutritious vegetable? Yet its 





cultivation is much neglected by those who | 


have large gardens and abundance of help in 
the raising of roots and esculents for their 
tables. This is probably due to the fact that 


most people think the cauliflower hard to | 


produce. A writer in the Rural New- Yorker 
thus advises : 

‘*About the rst of February, seed should 
be sown in hot-beds, and, as soon as the 
plants are large enough, they should be 
transplanted to a cold-frame, where they 


may remain until the latter part of March, | 


when, in this climate, it is generally safe to 
plant them in the open ground. 
freely before transplanting, and protected 
during cold snaps at night, and thus gradual- 
ly hardened, they wil] stand as much frost as 
cabbage, without injury. It is, we believe, 


very important that the plants should get es- 
tablished in the field or permanent beds as 
soon in the spring as possible, since the 
droughts and heat of early summer are fatal 
to the formation of fine heads or curds, un- 
less they have had time to form a sufficiency 
of roots and leaves. Treated in this way, 
the plants should be ready for market in mid- 
June, leaving plenty of time to clear and pre- 
pare the ground for second crops. 

‘* The land for cauliflowers can not be too 
well prepared ; and manure liberally applied 
is indispensable. Lime is freely used on 
Long Island, where splendid crops of this 
delicious vegetable are raised from year to 
year, though not on the same fields. Super- 
phosphate and guano, at the rate of 300 
pounds per acre, more or less, according to 
the home-made manure used, are also ap- 
plied as a top dressing and harrowed in. 
Early Dwarf Erfurt, Early Paris, and Lenor- 
mand’s are as good as any of the dozen vari- 
eties offered in catalogues.” 


How to See the Blood Circulate. 
—The observation of the circulation of the 
blood in living creatures has always been re- 
garded as the most interesting and instructive 
sight that the microscope could afford. The 
delicate membrane of the foot of the frog has 
hitherto afforded the microscopist the most 
convenient subject for this beautiful demon- 
stration of Harvey’s discovery. Perkinje’s 
experiment, by which an observer is enabled 
to observe the circulation in his own retinal 
blood-vessels, has hitherto been the only 
method known of actually showing the cir- 
culation of the blood in the human subject. 
Dr. Huber, of Greifswald, it may interest 
our readers to know, has lately described a 
simple experiment by which it is possible for 
an observer to see the circulation of the blood 
in the blood-vessels of another person. Dr. 
Huber fixes the head of the subject to be ex- 
amined in a frame not unlike that used by 
photographers, on which is fixed a holder for 
the microscope and lamp. He then draws 
down the lower lip of the subject upon the 
stage of the instrument with its delicate in- 
ner surface upward for inspection, throws a 
strong light on the same with a condenser, 
and focuses the microscope, provided with a 
low-power objective, down upon the delicate 
network of blood-vessels, which can be seen 
there even with the naked eye. By this sim- 
ple means the circulation can be observed 
with the greatest ease and perfection. The 
value of this novel and beautiful experiment 


| in the study of the abnormal conditions of 
| the blood, presented in various diseases, it is 
| anticipated, will be very great, and important 


If given air | 


results are expected to flow from it. Huber 
distinguishes his new process by the terrific 
name of ‘‘ cheiloangioscopy.” 


For Home Amusement. — Many 
very pretty little chemical experiments may 


| be made by the young people, which will 


amuse and astonish those around them. As, 
for instance, with so simple an article as red- 
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cabbage, a very beautiful effect can be render- 
ed in the following manner: Cut three leaves 
of cabbage into small pieces, and, after plac- 
ing them in a basin, pour a pint of boiling 
water over them, letting them stand an hour; 
then pour off the liquid into a decanter. It 
will be of a fine blue color. Then take four 
wine-glasses: into one, put six drops of 
strong vinegar; into another, six drops of 
solution of soda; into a third the same quan- 
tity of a strong solution of alum ; and let the 
fourth glass remain empty. Fill up the 
glasses from the decanter, and the liquid 
poured into the glass containing the acid will 
quickly become a beautiful red; that in the 
glass containing the soda will be a fine green; 
that poured into the empty one will remain 
unchanged. By adding a little vinegar to the 
green, it will immediately change to red ; and 
on adding a little of solution of soda to the 
red it will assume a fine green—thus showing 
the action of acids and alkalies on vegetable 
blues. 


A Powerful Testing Machine.— 
E. and T. Fairbanks & Co. have completed 
two or three testing machines lately ordered 
by the Government, to be used in testing the 
strength of iron and steel. These machines 
are very compactly built, occupying but about 
five feet square on the floor, and about ten 
feet high—all of iron and steel, and weighing 
four tons each. The metal to be tested is 
clamped securely between two heavy iron 
collars, which are drawn apart by two heavy 
screws turned gradually by hand with a com- 
bination of geer wheels. The testers are 
really weighing-machines also, having levers, 
beams, poise, etc., and as fast as the power 
is applied to the metal to be tested, the poise 
on the scale beam is moved automatically, 
indicating the number of pounds of strain 
applied. At a trial, a bar of steel an inch 
and an eighth wide and five-sixteenths thick, 
stood a strain of over 41,000 pounds before 
it was pulled apart, and before it broke it was 
reduced in width an eighth of an inch, and in 
thickness nearly a sixteenth. So heavy and 
powerful are these machines that there was 
no perceptible recoil when the steel parted. 
The one tested as above is going to Cincin- 
nati; and just to test its strength, a heavy 
bar of steel was placed in its jaws, and 100,- 
ooo pounds strain put upon it without any 
visible effect. 


Removal of Fruit Stains.— As 
handkerchiefs, napkins, and table-cloths are 
most liable to be stained by fruit, it will be 
useful to remember that nearly or quite all 
fruit stains yield to the action of free chlorine. 
This may be readily attained by housekeepers, 
in the chloride of lime commonly sold by drug- 
gists for disinfecting purposes. It should be 
made into a thin paste, and placed upon the 
stained part of the fabric. After an hour or 
so, the goods should be thoroughly rinsed in 





clean water, and if the stain be not wholly 
removed, the operation may be repeated. A 
more convenient means for removing such 
stains from fine textures is Labarraque’s Dis- 
infecting Fluid, which may be obtained at al- 
most any drug-store. This also contains or 
yields free chlorine. Wet the stained part with 
the liquid, and rinse in clean water. The 
burning of a sulphur match held under the 
stained spot previously moistened will often 
wholly remove the stain. 


Meteoric Iron in Snow.—Observa- 
tions of snow collected on mountain tops, 
and within the Arctic circle, far beyond the in- 
fluence of factories and smoke, confirm the 
suppostition that minute particles of iron 
float in the atmosphere, and in time fall to 
the earth. By some men of science, these 
floating particles of iron are believed to bear 
some relation to the phenomena of the aurora, 
Gronemann, of Gottingen, for instance, holds 
that streams of the particles revolve around 
the sun, and that, when passing the earth, 
they are attracted to the poles, thence stretch- 
ing forth as long filaments into space ; but, 
as they travel with planetary velocity, they 
become ignited in the earth’s atmosphere, 
and in this way produce the well-known lu- 
minous appearance characterizing auroral 
phenomena. Prof. Nordenskjold, who ex- 
amined snow in the far north beyond Spitz- 
bergen, says that he found in it exceedingly 
minute particles of metallic iron, phosphorus, 
and cobalt. 


Guimn-elastic from Animals,—It is 
said that an insect, which produces a species 
of India-rubber, has been recently discovered 
in the district of Yucatan, Central America, 
by an-American explorer. It is called meen, 
and belongs to the Coccus family ; feeds on 
the mango-tree, and swarms in these regions. 
It is of considerable size, yellowish brown in 
color, and emits a peculiar oily odor. The 
body of the insect contains a large propor- 
tion of grease, which is highly prized by the 
natives for applying to the skin on account 
of its medicinal properties. When exposed to 
great heat the lighter oils of the grease vol- 
atilize, leaving a tough wax, which resembles 
shellac, and may be used for making varnish 
or lacquer. When burnt, this wax, it is said, 
produces a thick semi-fluid mass, like a solu- 
tion of India-rubber. 


Hiydropathy in Milk-fever.—Mr. 
J. Crawford White writes to the Tribune 
that in a neighborhood where milk-fever was 
exceptionally prevalent and fatal, the only 
cow that survived, was one treated by hydrop- 
athy ; sheets wrung out of warm water 
were folded and placed across her back ; the 
wetting was repeated quite often; outside 
wraps were laid over to retain the moisture, 
a physic was given, and though very bad she 
soon recovered. 
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“CAN NOT BE SPARED.” 
EVERAL years ago we read an inci- 
dent like this: 
manager of a large business wished to 


The proprietor or 


obtain an assistant, and sought for a suit- 
able person among his business acquaint- 
At length he met one who told 
him that he knew a young man who 


ances. 


would just suit. 

“ Where is he?” asked the merchant. 

“In my Office,” was the reply; “but 
you can not have him, because we can 
not spare him.” 

“He is just the man I want,” insisted 
the merchant; “because he can’t be 
spared.” 

In recalling this story we are naturally 
led to contemplate the world of business, 
and to divide the vast number of men 
and women employed in its multifarious 
pursuits into two classes—those who can 
The 


great preponderance of the former forces 


be spared, and those who can not. 


itself upon the attention. 
Let a man advertise for a bookkeeper 





l , 
| Stationed at the doorway of a store, all 


waiting for their turns to interview the 
proprietor with respect to the vacancy 
which had been announced to the public. 
We have stopped and glanced at their 


| faces, clothing, and demeanor, and found 


that nearly every one had the character- 
istics of him who can be spared. 

Here and there was one smoking; here 
and there one unmistakably chewing a 
quid of tobacco; some dawdling lazily 
about, with hands in their pockets ; some 
exchanging weak jokes or views on the 
hard times and the scarcity of good situ- 
ations. We have seen a throng of over a 
hundred applicants for a clerkship, not 
one of whom seemed to possess the qual- 
ities of intelligence, industry, and activity 
which were requisite to perform its du- 
ties well. 

Now, we claim that this should not be 
the case, in spite of what may be said 
about the tendency of the age, the effects 


| of our peculiar civilization, and, accord- 


ing to Mr. R. G. White, the training of 


our public schools. If our young men 


| were instructed about themselves, their 


| 


or a salesman or a porter, and the next | 


day his store will be thronged with ap- | 


plicants for the place. On our way to 
this office in the morning, we have often 


passed a large crowd of men and boys 


' ing it. 


mental and physical organizations, they 
would be enabled to measure their capa- 
bilities with a degree of exactness, and 
thus obtain some light upon their adap- 
tation as workers in the great vineyard 
of life. It is the lack of self-knowledge 
which lies at the bottom of the existence 
of the vast multitude of incapables, shirks, 
barnacles, and good-for-nothings encum- 
bering society. 

We say that this should not be, because 
it is the rzghk¢ of every one to have that 
most important part of instruction—self- 
knowledge—early in life, and society is 
but reaping the sad results of not afford- 
Sacrifices are made that our boys 
and girls shall be taught physical sci- 
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ence — botany, chemistry, geology, etc.— 
and music, art, and languages, all very 
well in their way, but found after all to 
be of small moment when the youth goes 
into the world to make his way for him- 
self. Being in the dark concerning him- 
self, knowing little or nothing about the 
needs of personal character, the relations 
of temperament and faculty to vocation, 
what else can he do but flounder around, 
as it were; and his chances are few that 
he will flounder into a place which will 
be congenial, suited to his natural pow- 
ers, and from which he can not be spared. 


MEASURING MIND MECHANICALLY. 


HE reader has probably read some 
account of the new instrument for 





measuring the amount of blood appro- | 


priated by the brain in different mental 
processes. In brief, it consists of an up- 
right cylinder of metal, in which water is 


placed; a rubber cap, with an opening 


knowledge of different languages, his in- 
terest in different branches of religious 
faith, in the different political schools, 
the comparative energy of his sympathies 
and affections, etc. 

Professor Barker, in his very learned 
and somewhat elaborate address before 
the American Association of Science last 
summer, described the plethysmograph 
in terms of high commendation as an aid 
to the student of psychology, and we may 
expect some important results from its. 
application in this department of anthro- 
pology. The results of anesthesia, vivi- 
section, and galvanism are doubtful at 
the best, in their expression of mental 
qualities. Nevertheless, many of our 
most eminent physiologists hold te- 
naciously to the necessarily abnormal 
method of vivisection, as one which will 
lead them to the truth. As phrenolo- 
gists we can not ignore the important 
bearing which some of the deductive 


| outcomes of that method have upon our 


sufficiently large to admit the human | 


arm, fits closely over the top of the cyl- | 


inder, and an index is arranged to mark | 


When an 


arm is thrust into the water and the rub- 


the pressure upon the water. 


ber cap adjusted so that no air can enter 
the cylinder the index will move in ac- 


the arm. 


| be relied upon. 


theories, and its general tendency con- 
firms the doctrineg,of localized functions. 
Yet we claim that observation of mental 
phenomena in life and the use of instru- 
ments which in no way disturb the cere- 
bral integrity lead to results which may 
Benedikt’s and DeLau- 


| nay’s critical measurements of the vol- 
cordance with the amount of blood in | 


Now as the mind exercises the | 


brain in the degree of its activity, and | 


cerebral activity is sustained by the blood, | 


therefore the greater the mental energy 


the larger the draft made by the brain | 


upon the circulatory system. Hence the 
application of the plethysmograph, this 
new instrument. In his experiment with 
it the inventor has found that he can de- 
termine by the movement of the index 


the comparative extent of a person’s 


ume of the head and the relative dimen- 
sions of different parts of it, Dr. Seguin’s 
process for determining its varying tem- 
perature, according to locality, and the 
new plethysmograph require no anes- 
thetic, no battery, no scalpel, and the 
phrenologist may employ them as adju- 
vants in-his study of the cerebral organ- 
ism. We welcome most heartily every 
instrument or appliance which helps us 
toward a higher exactitude in the reading 
of temperament and brain. 
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“ MALARIAL” DISEASE. 
HE recent outcropping of congestive 
and biliary disease in this city has 
given the newspaper men an opportunity 
Most 
of them appear to have taken the ground 


to talk a good deal about malaria. 


that as the development was more strik- 
ing among those of our residents who 
had spent the summer out of town, they 
had contracted the disorders in mias- 
matic regions, and had brought home the 
germs in their systems. Physicians be- 
longing to our upper class have taken 
this view. One would naturally infer, 
therefore, that the upper quarters of New 
York city, or where the well-to-do reside, 
are more healthful than the country—a 
complete reversal of the old opinion ; for 
we were wont to hear it said that the 
country was the place for health, and 
people who were sick, especially with 
maladies of a bilious type, would find 
more favorable conditions for recovery 
there. 

When we were a boy of some fifteen 
summers we had a visitation of the old- 
fashioned chills and fever. It was said 
that we had caught them while visiting 
some country relatives, yet when we had 
run down considerably in strength our 
physician, one of the old-fashioned sort 
indeed, advised us to go off into the coun- 
try if we wanted to get well. We did so, 
and soon recovered from the grip of the 
monster which has stricken down his 
hundred thousands. We can not but 
think that out-of-door activity, plain 
food, and the other incidentals to aver- 
age country life are favorable for health, 
and when we hear a physician say that 





Mr. Jones has contracted disease in the ! 


country, and has returned home to be 
prostrated upon his bed, we suspect that 





the matter has not been fairly investi- 
gated, and that the breezy open country 
is in some way unjustly treated. To be 
sure, with the growth of population in 
some rural neighborhoods there has been 
an almost entire disregard of hygienic 
conditions. We know acertain mountain 
slope which appears to possess all the con- 
ditions for health a reasonable man can 
ask, yet the occupants of certain elegant 
villas thereon frequently require the at- 
tendance of the physician on account of 
“malarial” disorders; and the cause of 
their illness is largely due to imperfect 
drainage, the refuse fluids from sinks and 
even stables being permitted to run out 
upon the surface of the ground. Besides, 
the cesspools now and then overflow, so 
that the air is polluted with mephitic ex- 
halations. We have seen in the vicinity 
of two or three of these villas putrid 
heaps of garden and kitchen waste, while 
the gardens themselves were models of 
order. 

The old-fashioned farmer is not over- 
particular with regard to the sanitary 
condition of his cellar, garden, and barn- 
yard, and here and there one lets the 
drainage of the kitchen run out into an 
open trench or gutter. Hence itis not 
wonderful that, in spite of his open-air 
privileges, the necessary concomitants of 
extensive acreage, the old-fashioned farm- 
er’s family has not been notorious for its 
health, he himself being generally de- 
pressed with the lingering weakness of 
intermittent fever; his boys and his girls 
being languid and dull, and taking their 
“chills” periodically, while the poor wife 
drags her weary rounds from day to day, 
pallid and almost hopeless. 

Considering the matter from this point 
of view, to be sure, there is no reason for 
saying that city people may not contract 
miasmatic diseases during their summer 
stay in the country; but are there no 
conditions on the other hand contribu- 
tory to sickress? Let one traverse the 
streets of a town having fifty thousand 
inhabitants, or a hundred thousand, or 
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more, and he will find causes enough in 
almost every quarter. Our physicians | [4 ELIGION, Literature, and Science 
complain of the tenement neighborhood, have sustained important losses in 
where from five to fifty families are | the deaths of the Rev. Drs. Adams and 
crowded into a building occupying less Cox, Chancellor Benedict, Mrs. Lydia 
than a city lot; a community which in | Maria Child, and Dr. Edward Seguin. 
itself may be said to manufacture ele-| Dr. Adams was, to be sure, nearly eighty 
ments of disease. A single tenement, | years of age, but still exerted a powerful 





occupied by dirty, negligent people, will | 
become a neighborhood pest. Need one 
allude to the deathful sewer gases, from | 
which no building, however excellent the | 
plumbing, is entirely exempt? Aside | 
from these exterior physical causes of | 
disease we may allude to those which | 
belong to personal habits. Many people | 
who go into the country to spend the | 
summer and “ have a good time,” as some 
say, relieved from the duties of work and 
home, are indiscreet in many ways. They 
are careless in eating, careless in dress- 
ing, exposing themselves to the morning 
dew and the night damps, thus inviting 
sickness, and being themselves for the 
most part responsible for it. 

We are tired of hearing so much talk 
about “malaria,” and are inclined to 
think that many physicians use it as a 
stock term, possibly to cover their in- 
competency, and probably in most cases 
to make their patients believe that they 
are affected with a trouble which may be 
of long standing and difficult to treat. 
We think that most of the so-called ma- 
larial disorders are avoidable, even with 
all the unhealthful conditions which pre- 
vail around us. People who are prudent 
in their habits, avoiding.all excesses, and 
especially avoiding all artificial stimula- 
tion, may laugh at malaria. Nature has 
endowed man with peculiar ability to re- 
sist disease. Physicians, as a class, are 
long-lived; more so than many other 
classes in society, and they are more ex- 
posed to the influence of disease than 
other men by reason of their profession. 
Men have been known to spend weeks 
and months and years in notoriously un- 
healthful places without contracting dis- 
ease, the use of natural preventive means 
and a carefully regulated life fortifying 
them against all attack. 





influence upon religious affairs, both by 


| the breadth of his scholarship and the 


elevation of his character. 

Dr. Samuel Hanson Cox was also an 
aged man, bordering on ninety years, and 
retired from active ministrations, but his 
very living presence reflected something 
of that vigor and enthusiasm which dis- 
tinguished his pulpit career, and for the 
Presbyterians to think of him was to re- 
call the eminent parts he had played be- 
fore the world as a representative of the 
American Church. 

Mrs. Child was well on toward eighty 
years, but as she was occasionally heard 
from her retirement at Wayland, Mass., 
giving testimony on great questions of 
moral and social reform, we could not 
realize that she was old, and likely to 
pass from us. 

When we last saw the venerable Chan- 
cellor Benedict it was in a small company 
of gentlemen who had met together to 
spend an evening in social chat upon 
topics of interest to educators. It was 
not many months ago, and we were struck 
by his physical activity and mental alert- 
ness, despite his eighty years. When we 
heard of his death, therefore, we were 
startled and pained. 

In Dr. Edward Seguin we felt that we 
had a friend, high-cultured and sincere. 
His special relation to physiology drew 
him near us, and there were occasions 
when he made us feel a sense of obliga- 
tion by his readiness to give Phrenology 
its due, as one of the world’s chief ele- 
ments of progress. What he met with 
or discovered of value to us he promptly 
communicated, and he seemed to enjoy 
our interchange of opinion, Neurologi- 
cal medicine has lost a devoted and 
learned worker in him, and Education, 
too, could hardly spare him. 
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“ He that questioneth much shall learn much "—Bacon, 





Go Our €orrespondents. 


QuEsTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration, 

Ir AN INQuIRY Fatt ‘ro RecelvE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; tf not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. IX ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address, 
Anonymous letters will not be considered, 





BEAN Soup.—G. H.—Beans contain a 
very large amount of nutritious matter. As 
compared with other vegetable productions they 
stand high in the list of foods. Beans contain 
a large amount of starch, so it is not necessary 
to add to their carbon in preparing them for 
table, as people do who cook pork or fat beef 
with them. People employed in sedentary occu- 
pations usually find a hearty meal of beans con- 
ducive to dullness and heaviness. They are not 
so readily digestible as the farinaceous grains, 
and so are not deemed best for a weak or dys- 
peptic stomach. 


CUTTING THE HAIR.—Question : Does 
cutting one’s hair do any injury to health? I 
have heard some physicians claim that it does, 
I have had more headache after having my hair 
cut than before. 

Answer; We would infer from the general 
prevalence of the fashion of short hair that people 
do not suffer much on that score, although some 
will endure a great deal for fashion’s sake with- 
out complaining. We think that the hair should 
be worn moderately long, because it is designed 
by nature as a protection to the head. Those 
who are bald usually show a high degree of cere- 
bral sensitiveness. We know many old people 
who are bald, yet as a general thing those who 
border on a hundred years have a good stock of 
hair. If you find that you have more headache 
when your hair is short than when it is long, we 
advise you by all means to keep it long. 


INTOXICANTS AND THE PASSIONS.— 
G. A.—Alcohol has a strong affinity for the brain. 
Post-mortem examinations of those who have 





| taken alcohol shortly before death have revealed 


the presence of alcohol in most parts of the cere 
bral substance. Its exciting effects, however, 
seem related to the lower or basilar organs. 
Those who have strong propensities are, as a 
rule, highly excited by moderate drinking. 


TEACHING INFIDELITY.—S. V. Need 
have no fears with regard to the religious views 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; it does not 
teach infidel opinions. This were impossible in 
true Phrenology. Could we show 8. V. our snb- 
scription list he would be surprised by the large 
proportion of clergymen, representing all de- 
nominations, who read the PHRENOLOGICAL. 
Besides, we reckon among our contributors sev- 
eral estimable divines; and if the reader will 
turn to another page he will find some excellent 
testimony in our behalf from a pretty well known 
New England pulpitarian. 


WEAK Boy.—R. S.—Your son has 
probably some derangement of the kidneys—a 
congestive condition. We think soft water freely 
drank between meals would help to clear away 
obstructions existing in them. Let his diet be 
almost farinaceous. Give him Graham bread, 
oatmeal, barley, hominy, etc., with a little milk ; 
al-o give him plenty of fruit; let him have a 
good big dish of stewed apples at breakfast and 
at dinner. Besides the internal use of soft water 
its external application in the region of the kid- 
neys will help. A few minutes’ rubbing will 
serve to tone up these organs. 


EATING BETWEEN MEALS.—Quwestion . 
“Don’t eat between meals.”’ Is this good doc- 
trine ? 

Answer: Yes. Nature in herself is system- 
atic ; she works according to rule in everything. 
So one should be regular, methodical in his liy- 
ing. The organs of the body require seasons of 
rest, One should not keep the stomach at work 
all the time no more than he should work a 
horse night and day and expect him to continue 
strong and healthy. The best time to eat fruit 
is in the morning. The adage alluded to 
about its being “‘ golden in the morning, silver 
at noon, and lead at night,” is an old Spanish 
one, and as Spanish people eat a good deal of fruit 
they ought to know something in regard to its 
physiclogical effects at different parts of the day. 


PILLS AND CONSTIPATION.—Mrs, J. 


C.—People who are in the habit of taking pills 
for disturbances of the digestive system find 
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that soon after stopping such medication the 
disturbances reappear, and usually with in- 
creased energy. We know persons who keep a 
box of this or that famous doctor's pills con- 
stantly on hand, and find it necessary to have 
them constantly on hand, and in spite of having 
them constantly on hund they now and then 
lapse into a serious attack of bilicus difficulty, 
occasionally winding up with a regular typhoidal 
attack, und the doctors and nurses have a tough 
time in bringing them through. It is better to 
eat food which digests readily, and at the same 
time furnishes a competent degree of nutrition. 

Read “ Digestion and Dyspepsia,”’ or ‘‘ How 
to be Well.” 


LIGHT OVER THE LEFT SHOULDER.— 
W.F. M. wishes to know why we are always 
directed to let t'.e light shine over the left 
shoulder when reading by lamp-light. For our 
own part it seems to be more convenient to have 
itso placed. Somebody has hinted that this 
disposition of the light has reference to the left 
hemisphere of the brair, that being the more 
active of the two, and being stimulated by the 
light. Will somebody give us the true reason? 


LIGHTNING-Rops.—W. I.—In our de- 
partment entitled ‘‘ Notes in Science and Agri- 
culture,” the subject of lightning-rods has becn 
considered, and the opinions of leading electri- 
cians quoted. You will find an article on the 
subject in the Journat for 1880. A rod of the 
proper'size and properly attached will protect a 
house. There seems to be no doubt on this 
score. But most of the lightning-rod work has 
been done in this country by men who have 
gone into the business from motives of gain, and 
who do not possess a competent knowledge of 
the scientific character of electricity. Did we 
live in a house on open ground we should take 
the precaution to stock it with lightning-rods, 
but should want better material than is usually 
found on houses. 


DESPONDENT.— Our Iowa friend, J. J.E., 
should have learned enough of self-control in 
his reading of human nature to rise above his 
disappointment. A young man, only twenty- 
three, well-informed and industrious, has a world 
full of high possibilities before him, and should 
look upward and forward hopefully and cheer- 
fully. Cureful self-examination may teach him 
the reason of past failures, and the lesson well 
learned will help him toward future success. 


MOTIVE TEMPERAMENT.—J, S.— By 
consulting almost any of the late works on Phre- 
nology, and particularly the new volume de- 
voted to “* The Temperaments,”’ you will acquire 
a good knowledge of the part played in human 


life by the Motive temperament. Generally 
speaking, persons in whom it predominates, are 
fond of physical exercise, and want employment 
of a rather strong character, disliking the petty 
and trivial. 


BATHING.—A. B.—We can not specify 
| the time you should remain in the water, for 
| constitutions differ so much that it would be im- 
| possible to prescribe a standard. We think that 
people who go to the sea-side, generally remain 
too long in the water for their good. Bathing is 
very beneficial to those who lack active exercise, 
and especially needed by those who are not in 
the habit of thoroughly washing themselves. 
As a caution it would be well to remember, that 
one should not remain so long in the water that 
after leaving it he feels a persistent chilliness, 
the reaction which consists in a pleasant glow 
over the body not taking place. One so chilled 
should endeavor to get warm in some way as 
speedily as possible; otherwise a severe cold 
may be the result. 

Persons predisposed to pulmonary consump- 
tion should be especially careful not to take 
cold in this way, as it may be productive of 
great harm. There is such sympathetic action 
between lungs and skin, that a cough producing 
irritation of the Jungs is usually relieved by re- 
maining in bed and producing a copious per- 
spiration ; and a cooling of the skin, and conse- 
quent deficiency of perspiration, caused by in- 
suflicient covering in bed during cool nights, 
may result in a severe cough. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 




















CONGRATULATORY.—When in the Oc- 
tober Number I began to read ‘‘ Our New De- 
parture’’ my heart seemed toenlarge. It must 
be an interesting article to every lover of Phre- 
nology, and especially to those who have for a 
long time taken 2 lively concern in this central 
science of the human mind. 

In 1840 I was teaching school in what is now 
Putnam, Conn. I had never read or heard much 
of Phrenology. Into the region there came a 
German who wished to lecture on Phrenology 
and Astronomy. It seemed a novel topic, but I 
was interested that he should have the use of 
the school-room, and it was secured to him, 
Only a few attended, yet he went through his 
lecture with much animation, giving about one- 
half of the time to onc topic and the other half 
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to the other, closing with public examinations, 
[ engaged him to come up the next morning to 
my school-room before the session opened and 
give me a private examination, He did #o, and 
instantly, almost, I became conspious that he 
was doing more than to guess; that he had, at 
least, the germs of a science, Years after, when 
iy mind became painfully entangled with dis- 
puted and difficult questions, it occurred to me 
that if Phrenology were really and minutely true 
it would help me out of some of my entangle- 
ments. I was ftting for college, and near a city 
to whose libraries I had free access, I immedi~ 
ately took out the works of Gall and Spurzheim, 
and so eager was I that I scon had their system 
in memoty. Then I began to observe the heads 
of teachers, fellow-students, relations and oth- 
ets in the vicinity, including attimal races, and 
ere long I felt warranted, from observation and 
outward proof, to rely upon the new aid as 
something demonstrable, It did me service, and 
has been through the yeats a guide, a comfort, 
and a diversion also. When my mind has be~ 
come weary and sofe on other a this has 
soothed and strengthened me, 

While a young man I subscribed for the Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JoURNAL, and have preserved most 
of the Numbers. Not unfrequently I have se- 
cured clublists. It has been a matter of self- 
congratulation that I have been personally ac- 
quainted with most of the prominent workers 
for Phrenology in America. It was .matter of 
pain to myself that O, 8. Fowler ever separated 
from the Jovnnas at all, Now he is back, and 
how much he has to promise, What a very val- 
uable article that is, “The IntelJect as a means 
of obviating eur Faults!” Ne one can calculate 
the good it will do. Mr, O. 8, F. and some of 
his co-workers have been the “ connecting link” 
to bring the theories of the masters to the lives 
and apprehensions of the common ptople. What 
honor, years hence, will hang atound practical 
and common-sense books, now but little known, 

In the absence of the founder of the JourNnaL 
it has becn much improved, and lifted above 
some criticisms once made upon it, No one can 
Bay now, it has not Jeatned articles on the one 
hand, and piquant, timely, and interesting litera~ 
ture en the other. Let every one of its friends 
and readers act together as a great committee to 
enlarge the citculation of FowLFk AND WELLS’ 
AMERICAN PHRENCLOGICAL JOURNAL, LL, H. 


THE READING OF THE PUBLIC.— 
There is an incident related in the life of Michael 
Angelo, which impresses me as somewhat sug 
gestive. One day walking the streets of Flor 
ence in company with friends, he discovered, 
buried berieath the rubbish of a marble-yard, 
what he conceived te be a very valuable shaft of 





marble, Apparently unconscious of his situa- 
tion, and with characteristic eagerness, he raised 
and began cleaning it. His associates interro- 
gated him as to his object, reprehending him for 
the violation of so simple a rule of propriety, 
the occasion being so eminently inauspicious for 
stich manifest enthusiasm, ‘* Oh, there’s an an- 
gel in this stone,” said Angelo, “and I must get 
it out.” The shaft was taken to his studio, and 
with chisel and mallet, with industry and pa- 
tience, the angel came forth, What occurred of 
trifling value to the unpracticed eye of his com- 
panions, was to the keen perceptions and appre- 
ciative intuitions of Michael Angelo “a glory of 
art” buried away in its cold sarcophagus, which, 
by the talismanic teuch of genius, was destined 
to rise phenix-like and command the attention 
of admiring ages. The analogue, I apprehend, 
would not be labored and unnatural, was I te com- 
pare many persons to a sculptor, and as many to 
rough stone from the quarry. Let us see, By 
some agency more or less potent, we are by our 
acts, words, and general demeanor, chiseling out 
character, With the naked eye of time we may 
not be able to realize this in its full meaning and 
proportion; but with the telescope visien of 
eternity, it will pass, like a moving Andes, in 
panoramic view before us. Perhaps the most 
insidious and fatal enemies morality and human- 
ity must needs contend with are intoxication 
and licentiousness. But there is yet another 
subtle and potent agency which completes, as it 
were, this gloomy triumvirate, which may be 
denominated “‘ sensational literature,” 

By the term “sensational” it is foreign to my 
purpose to confine myself to the narrow limits 
of novels; but to include the graphic accounts 
of crimes innumerable which crowd the columus 
ef our secular journals, In a recent issue of a 
leading journal was to be observed elaborate 
and exhaustive accounts of at least twenty of 
the most herrible crimes known to humanity. 
It is incontrovertibly a fact, that the great cardi- 
nal principle of journalism is to inferm upon 
matters of current importance; but it is as 
equally undeniable, that they manipulate with- 
out the horizon of their prerogative, when em- 
phasis is visited with great ingenuity upon the 
most revolting crimes and the basest wickedness, 
I affirm that it is not wholesome reading for the 
youth of our country; that it has an inevitable 
tendency to pervert the morals, to blunt the 
finer sensibilities, and as a resalt deteriorate hu- 
manity; in a nutshell, it is absolutely mentat 
dissipation. As wholesome food is essential to a 
vigorous and healthy body, so is it indispensable 
to a sound and vigorous brain. Literature ought 
to be an instructor, pure and holy, reflecting the 
scintillations of honor, purity, and truth. The 
secular press ough. not to be inseusible to the ina-~ 
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fluence it exerts in chiseling out the features and 
polishing the rough edges of the young ; for when 
the young observe any indifference to morality 
in the great circulating mediums of intelligence, 
they are prone to award it a peculiar credence 
and regard. We often see the name of God con- 
tumaciously referred to, and with empty animad- 
version, as though it was a bagatelle or hollow 
mockery. The individual who can find no other 
suitable subject for jest than the name of his 
Maker, or must hurl his poisoned shafts of criti- 
cism at sacred objects, is a travesty upon human- 
ity. I would suggest to those whose province it 
is to disseminate intelligence and who have fallen 
into this grieyous error, that they think of 
what impressions they are making upon the 
minds of the unsophisticated, and whether such 
remarks are likely to promote pure thoughts and 
noble aims. True philosophy, as expounded by 
one of the master minds of the age, consists 
**in doing all the good we can, in learning all the 
good we can.” The exaggerated and highly- 
colored narrations, which only convey the evil 
that is in man, ought to be dealt with firmly. I 
would not mean to detract from the well-carned 
laurels of Byron, when I say that the writings 
of that poet, breathing the profligacy and ab- 
normality of the man, in connection with a high 
order of genius, have been the fruitful source of 
throwing fog and stagnation over the minds of 
more young men than can be readily imagined. 
The world would have been fortunate had his 
master-piece been obliterated from the fair face 
of literature in the morning of its existence; 
but as intimated, it is here that the radiant gleams 
of his genius burst upon the world in noonday 
splendor. Few of us can conceive to what ex- 
tent mental dissipation is indulged in. Ten-cent 
novels are scattered over the country as numer- 
ously as were the swarms of locusts over the 
land of Pharaoh, and the traffic is lucrative and 
exteusive. The authorities will confirm the as- 
sumption, that a very large proportion of 
juvenile offenders, who find shelter under the 
shadow of the reformatory, for murder, theft, 
robbery, arson, and similar offenses, receive their 
first impulses to evil in reading these novels. 
Not only does this vicious literature invade the 
mansions of the rich, but 


“ With food as well the peasant is supplied, 
On Idra’s cliffs as Arno’s shelvy side.” 


{ would not discourage the reading of some 
novels, for to some no tenable objection can be 
made. The works of Scott, Irving, and Dickens 
teach great moral lessons, giving us a true in- 
sight into human nature, and enable us to ap- 
preciate its excellences. 

All persons who feel a true interest in the 
moral and intellectual advancement of the coun- 
try, are tired of seeing vicious literature scat- 





tered broadcast through the land, and inveigh 
against it. Our public bodies do not seem to care 
to take the matter into consideration, notwith- 
standing its importance, hence it must be left to 
private hands to wage the battle. Parents and 
teachers should see that children do not read 
such matter. The press should deprecate and 
expose it, and the pulpit must thunder against 
it. To do this effectually, the exclamation of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, when the axe was raised, 
should be borne in mind, “ Fear not, but strike 
hard.” L. N. COOPSR. 


— 8 


PERSONAL. 


CHANCELLOR Erastus C. BENEDICT, of the 
University of the State of New York, died sud- 
denly on October 22d, of apoplexy. He was 
nearly eighty-one years old. In him New York 
has lost one of her best known and most honored 
citizens, a ripe scholar and educator, and an 
eminent member of the Bar. 


Tuer Rev. Dr. Samvet Hanson Cox died on 
the 9th of October Jast. He was born in 1793, 
and entered the Presbyterian ministry in 1817. 
He became very distinguished as an orator, be- 
ing, indeed, unsurpassed for extemporaneous 
address by any pulpit incumbent of his time. 
He was for many years Professor of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History in the Union Theological Seminary 
of New York, and also presided for a tim? over 
the Female College at Le Roy, N. Y. For the 
last twelve years he has lived in great retire- 
ment in Westchester County. 

Mrs. Lypra Maria CuHILp, the well-known 
authoress, died, reecntly, at Wayland, Mass., in 
the seventy-eighth year of her age. Mrs. Child 
was born in Medford, in the same State, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1802, her maiden name being Francis. 
During her later years Mrs. Child resided with 
her husband at Wayland, in Worcester County, 
Mass., where she died. She leaves a very hon- 
orable name, not only as an agreeable and ear- 
nest writer, but as the benefactress of the poor 
and the helper of the wretched. 


WISDOM. 
“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed."’ 

INDIFFERENCE 18 the invincible giant of the 
world. 

Scientists do not agree with any one who is 
ahead cf them.—Pror. Tice. 

Tue last triumph of Christianity may be the 
discovery af a perfect Hygiene.—Dr. CHANNING. 

In matters of prudence last thoughts are best ; 
in morality your first thoughts are best.—-Ros- 
ERT HALL, 
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MAkING a joke is like throwing atop. If it 
doesn’t come down on its point it will not spin. 

No man can be brave who considers pain to 
be the greatest evil of life; nor temperate who 
considers pleasure to be the highest good. 

Ir self be denied for the good of others, we 
receive immeasurably more than we bestow. 
We have as many fountains of happiness as 
there are hearts and lives to whose happiness 
we minister. 


ADHERE rigidly and undeviatingly to truth ; 
but while you express what is true, express it 
in a pleasing manner. Truth is the picture, 
the manner is the frame that displays it to ad- 
vantage. 


DrIoGENEs, when blamed for throwing a goblet 
of wine on the ground and wasting so much 
liquor, answered: ‘‘ Had I drunk it, there would 
have been a double waste. I as well as the wine 
would have been lost.” 





MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
1s relished by the wisest men.” 

It is said that ‘“‘a young man of society,” out 
making a call, may wear two watches, and yet 
not know when it is time to go. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said a snob to a German 
laborer; “sit down and make yourself my 
equal.” ‘I yould have to plow my brains out,” 
was the reply of,the Teuton. 

A Care May sign reads: “Is creem salon 
cakes, prettzells and candy and cigars oysters 
and lodging and horses watered constantly on 
hand.” 


A SOUTH-END man asked a one-armed organ- 
grinder if he was a survivor of the late war, 
and the crganist replied: ‘‘ Hang it, do I act as 
though I was killed iu it?” 

See a pin and pick it up, 

All the day you'll have good luck ; 
Sec a pin and let it lie, 

All the day you'll have to cry. 

Fear of his Sovereign did not damp the free- 
dom of Shaftesbury’s wit. Charles II. said to 
him : ‘Shaftesbury, I believe thou art the wick- 
edest man in England.” He bowed, and replied: 
“For a subject, sir, perhaps I am.” 

TicutT boots are an insult to any man’s under- 
standing. He who wears tight boots, will have 
to acknowledge the corn. I will hereafter wear 
boots as big as my feet, if I have to go barefoot 
to do it.—Saaw. 

A crasH is heard in the kitchen of a house on 
Galveston Avenuc. The head of the family calls 
out to the cook: “‘ What have you broken now, 





you —— idiot?”’ Matildy stops singing a hymn 
to answer: “Taint the forf Commandment, 
bress de Lord.” 


““CLARENCE, you’ve got a real kind heart," 
gratefully observed a young lady on the cars to 
a sallow-faced youth as he dropped a prize pack- 
age of pop-corn in her Jap. ‘ Yes, Mary, my 
heart’s all right,” he sadly replied; “what I 
want is a new liver.” 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Booxs as pudlishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seck to treat author and publisher satis- 


‘actorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 


with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
use for personal use. Jt is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 





Bricks WITHOUT STRAW. A Novel. 
By Albion W. Tourgee, author of “A Fool’s 
Errand,” ete. 12mo. With Frontispiece Illus- 
tration. Price $1.50. New York: Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert. 1880. 


The phenomenal success of his “‘A Fool’s 
Errand,’ doubtless led Dr. Tourgee to write this 
new book in further consideration or exemplifi- 
cation of his views on the political and social 
situation South. It does not possess the truc 
character of a novel, although so designated in 
the title ; but is rather a series of incidents, con- 
versations, soliloquies, etc., designed to bring 
to the notice of the reader in a striking way the 
author’s experience and gleanings of life among 
the people of a certain section. From the be- 
ginning, almost, he takes the position of the adyo- 
cate for one policy and the opponent of another, 
while his reasoning, or that of his characters, is 
a sort of special plea. We are with him in his 
condemnation of the notorious Ku-Klux, and in 
that respect differ little from all candid, honora- 
ble, humane people, and certain other features 
of political agitation which have existed in some 
of the Southern States haye only to be known 
to be similarly condemned. But we can not 
altogether approve a book which in many re- 
spects has the nature of a campaign document, 
and bids for the favor of partisan sentiment. 

Dr. Tourgee is skillful and able in his repre- 
sentation of negro character and detail of inci- 
dent ; the dialect of ‘‘ Nimbus” is next te per- 
fect, while in the other negro Americans of the 
book we have equally realistic impersonations. 
In the female characters (white) we find the 
rather stale reproduction of conduct and trait 
familiar to all readers of novels depicting the 
Americar woman who makes a half or whole 
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sacrifice of herself for a principle of public or 
community importance. Mollie Ainslie is cer- 
tainly a plucky, true-hearted girl, and deserves 
our respect for her devotion; but her part in 
the play is by no means new. To all who sym- 
pathize with the negro in his effort to rise in the 
scale of society ; to all who think him oppressed 
and hindered from availing himself of the privi- 
leges accorded by the law, and his right by vir- 
tue of newly acquired citizenship, ‘‘ Bricks with- 
out Straw” will be an intcresting and moving 
book, strengthening conviction and stimulating 
action. 

A Day OF FATE. By Rev, E. P. Roe, au- 


thor of ‘“‘A Face Iumined,” ‘‘Sueccess with 
ne Fruits,” etc. 12mo, pp. 450. Price, 


Mr. Roc's success as a novelist, or rather writer 
of stories of a moral cast, is so thoroughly as- 
sured that every new volume bearing his name 
on the title-page is sought for eagerly by the 
public. We are informed that the one under 
notice has reached its twentieth thousand al- 
ready. What is it? A simple story of the love 
type, which in its progress unfolds now and then 
a moral Jesson, which would be of value to the 
reader did he or she reflectively ponder it. The 
scene is laid in a Quaker family, amid rural sur- 
roundings. A variety of character is spread be- 
fore us—country people and city people, the 
rustic and the educated, offer pleasing contrasts, 
and in few respects is there anything to be de- 
cried as extravagant or unnatural. Perhaps some 
readers may call much of the conversation that is 
detailed tedious and commonplace, because of 
its containing many passages familiar enough in 
every-day life, but now and then with the assist- 
ance of the good Quaker and the city cditor, we 
have a discussion which rises to the level of phi- 
losophy. Emily Warren,the young music-teacher, 
is certainly a lovable girl, and we don't wonder 
that the city editor became ‘‘ distracted” over 
her. Mr. Roe has photographed her character 
with a careful hand, and a minute knowledge of 
feminine dispositions. A thunder-storm, with 
an almost fata] effect upon the Quaker household, 
is made a means of bringing out many sharply 
contrasting traits of the music-teacher’s nature, 
and of hastening to an interesting result the 
consideration which she has for the city editor, 
who is already deep in the toils of Cupid. But 
many pages are necessary before these chief 
partics to the play are brought to a mutual un- 
derstanding. Mr. Roe’s people are high-minded 
and pure, and as they pass to and fro in the 
shifting scenes of the novel, they are made 
teachers of high and true principles, and their 
influence is never on the oblique or opaque side 
of morality. 


OVER THE Way; or, Ned Harris’s Re- 
solve. By the author of “ Anna Clayton,” etc. 





To which is added Brave. By Miss T. H. 
Griffith. 16mo, cloth. Price $1. New York: 
National Temperance Society and Publication 
House. 

A bright, impressive story, very suitable for 
our young folks ; telling how a wife and her son 
were brought to poverty through the intemper- 
ance of a husband, and after the death of the 
husband the industry of the son and the patience 
and encouragement of his mother restore the 
comfort and ease which had formerly been 
theirs. The behavior of boys when together is 
described in the manner of one who has observed 
closely; and the scheming wickedness of an 
avaricious dramshop keeper is illustrated in a 
style which is intensely carnest, but not at all 
exaggerated. 

“Brave ”’ is a story of Gospel temperance, or 
what can be accomplished in the moral reforma- 
tion of a fallen man through Christian infiu- 
ences. It contains good hints on daily life. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Back Bay DIstRICT AND THE VENDOME, Bos- 
ton. By Moses King, editor of the Harvard 
Register, Handbook of Boston, ete. Cambridge, 
Mass. A neat and elegantly illustrated pam- 
phlet of thirty-two pages, describing the district 
of about a thousand acres, which the city of 
Boston has added to its area by filling in the salt 
marshes and waste flats of the back bay. This 
improvement is comparatively recent. Thirty 
years ago it was an unsightly suburb, but now 
one of the finest architectural sections of the 
Hub. Within its borders are nfany of Boston’s 
leading public insjitutions, churches, hotels, and 
residences. ‘‘ Vendome” is the name given to 
the great hotel now building, and estimated to 
cost a million of dollars. Among the specially 
attractive features of the pamphlet are the finc 
engravings which illustrate it. The price is 25 
cents. 

CrREBRAL TovocraPnuy. By 8. V. Clevinger. 
Areprint from the Journal of Nervous and 
Mental Diseases; also the Sutcus RoLanvo, 
and Intelligence by the same writer, reprinted 
from the same journal. The first-mentioned 
pamphlet is a description of the geography of 
the brain, in accordance with the latest ob- 
servations, including those of Gratiolet, Ecker, 
Huxley, Turner, Broea, ete. The second pam-~- 
phiet is a treatise on The Relations of the 
Fissure of Rolando to the Anterior Lobe of 
the Brain, the generally accepted department 
of the intellectual organism. Dr. Clevinger’s 
opinion is that in accordance with the situation 
of the fissure mentioned is the extent of cerebral 
tiseue appropriate to the anterior lobe. He has 
made many dissections of animal brains and also 
of human, and states his position with a good 
deal of detail. 
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